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$15,000 in Cash Premiums Twenty-one Silver Trophies 


Kansas National Live Stock Expo- 
sition and Auction Sale 


OF REGISTERED HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP AND SWINE 


Forum, Wichita, Kan., January 24-29, 1921 


For Premium List, Entry Blank or other information write 
F. S. KIRK, Manager, Wichita, Kan. 


Car-Lot Feeder Show and Auction Sale 
Wichita Union Stock Yards, January 24-26, 1921 


For Premium List, Entry Blank or other information write 
T. Y. HORTON, Superintendent, Union Stock Yards, Wichita, Kan. 


For the benefit of exhibitors at the Denver Show who desire to enter stock at the Wichita Show, 
it is planned to run a personally conducted special stock train, leaving Denver Friday 
evening, January 21, and reaching Wichita Sunday morning, January 23 
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NO SHIPMENT TOO SMALL FOR OUR ATTENTION OR TOO LARGE FOR OUR CAPACITY 


™* Cassidy-Southwestern Commission Co. 
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The 


Deinkard- Emmert Commission Co. 


COMBINING: ABILITY—INTEGRIT Y—FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY 


OFFICES AT 


UNION STOCK YARDS, DENVER, COLORADO 


KANSAS CITY FORT WORTH ST. LOUIS OKLAHOMA CITY SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


SHORTHORN BULLS 
IN CAR LOTS 


If you want SHORTHORN BULLS for range use, see two carloads in the 
Denver Yards during the WESTERN STOCK SHOW 


They are 


Pure-Bred, Unregistered, Range-Raised” 


BELL RANCH, NEW MEXICO 


The Registered Herd from which these bulls have been selected has been 
established since 1902 and has supplied since that time all 
the Shorthorn Bulls used on the Bell Ranch 


The Herd has been line-bred to Choice Goods blood, and has also used sons of 
such noted bulls as Royal Cumberland and. Imperial Villager 





FOR SALE BY 


CASSIDY-SOUTHWESTERN COMMISSION CO. 


STOCK YARDS, DENVER, COLORADO 
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-STOCKMEN'S 


HEADQUARTERS 


[ HANAN SHOES |] 


Stock Show Ticket Office 


WILL BE LOCATED IN THIS STORE 





MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS EARLY 


MEN’S and YOUNG MEN’S 


Fur-Outside Overcoats Fur-Lined Overcoats 


$55.00 Black Dogskin Outside Fur $85.00 Coonskin Fur-Lined, Black 
Motor Coats, Quilted Lining . . e Kersey, Fur Shawl Collar, . 
Full-Length Overcoats .... 


$75.00 Bulgarian Lamb and Man- $100 Marmot Fur-Lined, Double- 
churian Dogskin Motor Coats, 37 50 Breasted, Black Kersey, Fur Shawl 50 00 
Nutria Collars ® Collar, Full-Length Overcoats . . ® 


$125 Natural Brown or Black Horse- $225 Selected Siberian Marmot- 
hide, Quilted Lined Motor Coats . $62.50 Lined, Dbl.-Bstd. Black Kersey, . 
Seal Shawl Collar Overcoats . 


MEN’S AND YOUNG MEN’S SUITS AND OVERCOATS 


$35 AND $40 VALUES $45 AND $50 VALUES $60 AND $65 VALUES $75 AND $80 VALUES 


‘24% | $312 | sggo0 | $47m 


ALL SHOES—FURNISHINGS—HATS—AT CORRESPONDING REDUCTIONS 


THEM AY Co 


—~a) THE HOME” SOCIETY BRAND CLOTHES G— 


SIXTEENTH AND CHAMPA STREETS, DENVER, COLO. 


INDESTRUCTO LUGGAGE —=— [] 


NAPFPEFrOoO wBU- 
aAs-r Tt ZOns ean 
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The Denver 


Shorthorn 


S | On Wednesday, January 19 
a e The Week of the 

Western Stock Show at Denver 
will occur the Annual Sale of 


Shorthorn Cattle 


in the Show Arena 


It is the Shorthorn that has increased the weight and quality of the beef on the hoof 
that has come in steadily increasing numbers to the Denver market during the past 
ten years. When Shorthorn steers come in from the range weighing from 200 to 
300 pounds more than steers by other than Shorthorn bulls, or when steers by Short- 
horn bulls come in as two-year-olds as heavy as three-year-olds representing other 
breeds, and this is being done year after year, the worth of the Shorthorn bull as an 
improver is fully demonstrated. 
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The time is here when the stockman must make every gain possible to meet the exist- 
ing situation. Every additional pound and every evidence of quality will make a 
larger return to the grower. 


Fifty Shorthorns, Bulls and Females, will be included in the sale—probably a few 
- more. They will be the type that will make the necessary improvement. In all prob- 
ability they will sell at very modest prices. It will be a convenient place to secure 
registered Shorthorns. They will be sold under the auspices of this Association, with 
the established guarantee. The offering will be selected from good herds, with a view 
to supplying the kind that will bring about the needed improvement. As a whole, it 
will be the best offering ever sent through a Denver Shorthorn sale. Come and make 
your selection. The cattle will be on exhibition for several days preceding the sale. 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ Ass’n 


W. A. COCHEL, Sale Manager CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The 


American Live Stock and Loan 
Company 


(Incorporated 1901) 


Capital and Surplus $1,500,000 


1721-1723 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
[GROUND FLOOR] 

FIRST CATTLE LOAN COMPANY WEST OF THE MISSOURI RIVER. 

First Company to sell cattle from the South at a delivered price. 

Makes a specialty of financing cattle growers or feeders and furnishing cattle for grazing or feeding. 

Independent, Intelligent and Dependable at all times. 

Known the West over for its high ideals and policy of never closing out a client. 


The Market and Financial Letters issued by “THE AMERICAN” are considered authority on Live-Stock 
matters and are in demand from Wall Street to California. They are free. Write for them. 


A. E. deRICQLES, F. M. TAYLOR, ALFRED B. BELL, GEORGE W. WATSON, 
President Vice-President Secretary-Treasurer Gen’! M¢gr., Am. Cattle Co. 


Frye & Company 
Packers and Provisioners 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Cattle-Raising in Brazil 


BY R. WEIMER 


Sao Paulo, Brazil 


O THE MAN INTERESTED in beef production 
Lee offers today unequaled opportunities. No 

other part of the world affords better natural con- 
ditions or such unlimited areas of fine pasture grasses. 
While cattle have been raised in this country for many 
years, but slight progress has hitherto been made in 
growing what are known as our improved breeds of beef 
cattle. The native stock, 
still prevailing in = most 
sections of the country, 
closely resembles the old 
Texas Longhorn in head and 
horns, but is much larger- 
honed, is deeper and thicker 
of chest, and has squarer 
and heavier hindquarters. 
The cows are very prolific, 
and the crosses made with 
imported Herefords and 
Shorthorns have proved 
most successful and valua- 
ble. As foundation stock 
for crossing purposes, the 
native cattle, as well as the 
Caracu and Zebu—of which 
latter there are large num- 
bers—have shown themselves to: be ideal animals with 
which to start constructive breeding and the development 
of an improved beef type. 


Chief Cattle-Raising Sections 
The principal cattle-raising states in Brazil are Sao 
Paulo, Minas Geraes, Matto Grosso, Goyaz, Rio de Janei- 
ro, Parana, Santa Catharina, and Rio Grande do Sul. 
According to recent statistics, the total number of cattle 
in these eight states is 20,935,000, which is less than two 





GRADE ZEBU COW WITH HER HEREFORD CALF 
Ranch of Armour & Co., Sao Paulo, Brazil 


head per capita of the population. In Argentina we find 
over three head of cattle per capita, while the little 
country of Uruguay has a proportion of six to one. Con- 
sidering the large area of these states, totaling 1,410,300 
square miles, the present number of cattle might be multi- 
plied several times without reaching the maximum 


carrying capacity. Climate Ideal for Live Stock 

The climate throughout 
southern and south-central 
Brazil is ideal for cattle- 
raising. It ranges from tem- 
perate to subtropical; but, 
owing to the mountains, the 
heat is never intense. The 
altitude varies from a few 
hundred feet up to ten thou- 
sand. Except in the far 
south, frost is rare, and the 
rainfall averages from sixty 
to seventy inches annually. 
The general topography of 
the country reminds one of 
the inter-mountain region of 
the United States, with roll- 
ing land and numerous 
streams. 


Zebus Imported in Large Numbers 


For many years past cattle-raisers, especially in the 
State of Minas Geraes, have been importing Zebus from 
India, and cattle of this breed are today found in large 
herds, many of them pure-bred, scattered throughout the 
state. These breeders have undertaken an extensive 
propaganda for this type, and are following scientific 
methods in their breeding work. The Zebu has proved 
itself especially adapted to Brazil, as it is tick-resistant 
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and requires little or no attention. The meat, however, 
is not in demand on the best European markets. The 
States of Matto Grosso and Goyaz have likewise imported 
Zebu breeding stock, and a large percentage of the cattle 
found in these states have Zebu blood in them. Certain 
Brazilian states have, however, prohibited the importa- 
tion of Zebu bulls, on the theory that these are a handi- 
cap in establishing well-bred beef herds. Other states 
are forbidding the exhibition of Zebu bulls at their lead- 
ing stock shows. These facts demonstrate that the most 
progressive stock-raisers realize that there is a better 
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especially the former, breed cattle under conditions very 
similar to those of Brazil, as far as both climate and in- 
sect pests are concerned. 


Native Grasses Luxuriant 
The south-central section of Brazil presents two dis- 
tinct classes of soil. One is a rich, deep, red loam, on 
which are found large natural forests; the other is a 
lighter-colored, more sandy soil, characterized by grass 
land or open prairie, with scattering clumps of brush 
and trees in some regions. The timbered land is by far 


YEARLING ZEBU BULLS 
State of Minas Geraes, Brazil 


animal to raise for beef—one which may require more 
work and attention to bring to maturity, but which will 
abundantly repay the breeder by its added market value. 


Improved Beef Types in Demand 


Up until 1916 there were only 594 pure-bred bulls of 
the various British breeds in the eight states. Within the 
last four years a marked impetus has been given to the 
different beef breeds, especially the Hereford, and today 
there is a good demand for well-bred Hereford breeding 
stock. Hereford, Shorthorn, Aberdeen-Angus, Devon, 
Red Polled, Red Lincoln, and Swiss bulls have been im- 
ported from England, the United States, Argentina, and 
Uruguay during the last ten years. These animals, re- 
gardless of their origin, have adapted themselves to the 
Brazilian climate amazingly well and are producing 
splendid results. It is essential that more Herefords be 
shipped in from Uruguay, as well as from the southern 
part of the United States, because these two countries, 


the more valuable of the two, and, when this ground has 
been cleared and planted to the different fattening 
grasses, excellent pastures are produced. The principal 
grasses here are the jaragua and the catingueiro. The 
former belongs to the same family as the bluestems of 
the United States. The latter is a wide-bladed, some- 
what oily, and rapidly growing grass. An easier crop 
to establish on a freshly prepared piece of ground cannot 
be imagined. The method usually employed consists 
of clearing the large, heavy timber and then setting fire 
to what remains. After burning, the land is not plowed, 
but corn is planted by means of a sharp stick or hoe, 
and, without cultivation, produces a splendid crop. 
Before the corn crop has reached maturity the grass 
seed is sown, and by harvest time the grass has estab- 
lished itself. These rank-growing, nutritious, fattening 
grasses are destined to make Brazil the foremost beef- 
producing country in the world. Cattle will put on 
weight as fast on these grasses as on any grass found 
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anywhere else. The best pastures will carry from two 
to three head of four- and five-year-old steers on six 
acres the year around, or twice this number for five or 
six months—the usual fattening period. In Rio Grande 
do Sul a hay crop is required, Catingueiro makes a 
highly nutritious and appetizing hay, but should be 
stacked without getting wet. Up to the present time 
only a very small amount of hay has been fed to cattle. 
The time is coming, however, when in the best fattening 
zones hay must be used to put the cattle through the 
winter months successfully. 
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two states railway transportation is so limited that it 
amounts to practically nothing when it comes to moving 
cattle. Here we find cattle being driven from 300 to 
600 miles to the fattening pastures in Sao Paulo. Un- 
limited areas of the best natural grasses are found in 
these states. Excellent watering-places abound, sup- 
plied by mountain streams. As is well known, no other 
country in the world is so well watered as Brazil. 

The State of Sao Paulo is destined to become the 
largest fattening zone, not only because of its highly 
fertile land, suited to pasture grasses, but because of 
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GRADE SHORTHORN AND HEREFORD COWS 
On Property of Northern Camps, Ltd., Barretos, State of Sao Paulo, Brazil 


Pastures Excellent Flesh-Producers 

Thin steers from Matto Grosso, three, four, and five 
years old, which have very little breeding, as the term is 
ordinarily understood, when run on the best ‘fattening 
pastures will gain thirty pounds in as many days. This 
being the case, if we would only place well-bred steers 
on these pastures as yearlings, the results obtained when 
they were ready for market would be beyond all present 
calculations. Hereford crosses at three years would be 
far ahead, in both weight and quality, of the four- and 
five-year-old cattle received today at the freezing-works, 
and they would be just the kind that would command 
top prices on the foreign markets. 


Railway Transportation Limited 
The largest breeding-grounds are in the States of 
Minas Geraes, Goyaz, and Matto Grosso. In the latter 


its comparatively well-developed transportation system, 
making it possible to move fat cattle promptly. It is 
in this state that the largest frigorificos, or freezing 
establishments, are located. The greatest fattening sec- 
tion today is the northwestern part of the state, where 
land values have increased 100 per cent within the last 
three years. 


Herefords and Shorthorns in Southern Brazil 


In numbers of Hereford and Shorthorn herds the 
State of Rio Grande do Sul is far ahead of any other 
Brazilian state, owing to the fact that the stock-raisers 
of this state have been improving their cattle a much 
longer time. Pasture conditions are greatly different 
here, because the natural grasses are not green more 
than seven or eight months of the year. Annual feed 
crops must be resorted to for winter feeding, if fat cattle 
are to be produced the entire year around. 
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Many varieties of corn, including both dent and 
flint, of good quality, are grown in large quantities 
throughout Brazil, and will probably be used as a 
cattle feed within a few years. Cottonseed meal is pro- 
duced in Brazil as a cheap by-product of the large cotton 
crop, and is at present used to some extent for feeding 
cattle. 

Herding an Easy Problem 


Due to the mild climate, herd management is an 
easy problem in Brazil. Where a breeding herd will 
maintain itself on pasture the year around, as it will 
here, the worry and work of the man accustomed to 
running a herd in a severe northern winter are entirely 
unknown. The bulls should be fed some concentrated 
feeds during the winter months, in order that they 
may be in vigorous condition at the opening of the 
breeding season, which begins the first of August. The 
calves on the best fazendas, or ranches, come along the 
last of May, June, and July, which are the winter 
months here. By practicing this system, the hot weather 
is avoided, and less insect trouble is experienced with 
the new-born calves. 

The native labor of the country readily lends itself 
to caring for live stock. The natives are interested in 
cattle and eager to learn methods of improved manage- 
ment. Wages for this class of labor are low, which is 
one factor in the circumstances making it possible for 
Brazil to produce beef cheaper than any other country. 
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Insect Pests Abound 


As in all subtropical countries, there are found in 
Brazil species of insects which not only annoy the cattle 
but cause disease. The fever tick is distributed through. 
out practically all parts of the country, which fact 
necessitates dipping-vats wherever it is desired to kee} 
the cattle in good health and gaining rapidly in weight 
Arsenical compounds are used, and the range cattle are 
dipped on an average of every three months. Where 
herds of pure-breds are kept, they are dipped ever, 
month. Although there are some losses from fever 
among imported cattle, when proper precautions are 
taken these are not heavy. <A certain species of fly is 
also prevalent throughout the cattle zone, which pro. 
duces grubs, called bernes, under the hide of the 
shoulders or just back of them, resulting in running 
sores. These flies are considered a serious pest and are 
very hard to fight; but they do not cause any specific 
disease. Screw-worms are a constant source of worry, 
and during the calving season disinfection of the nave! 
of each calf, to prevent it from being fly-blown, is often 
necessary, especially when the calves come late. Due to 
the ever-present screw-worm, dehorning is a practice not 
permitted. Outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease are 
frequent, but there are seldom any deaths due to this 
disease. Naturally the cattle lose weight, but where 
there are green pastures to run on a rapid recovery ma\ 
be looked for. 


he. 


GRADE HEREFORD COWS 
Fazenda Sao Martinho, State of Sao Paulo, Brazil 
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Xarque, or jerked beef, was formerly made in large 
quantities throughout Brazil, and in districts where 
there were no drying establishments many steers were 
simply skinned and the carcasses left to rot. During 
those days there were fewer railway lines and no 
frigorificos, and the production of zarque was the only 
procedure possible, Today the various big packers have 
freezing-plants of the latest type in operation, and the 
railways are rapidly extending their lines throughout 
the country. 


Stock-Raising Destined to Become Leading Industry 
The packers feel confident that the fazendeiros, or 
ranchers, will in the future buy large numbers of pure- 
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are doing today in most instances. 





r 


bred bulls of the various beef breeds, and produce grade 


and cross-bred steers of such high quality that the 


European markets will be constantly asking for Brazil- 
ian beef, rather than discriminating against it, as they 


Stock-raising is 


sure to become the leading industry in this country, 


because, even in the most productive coffee districts, 
soil fertility must be maintained, and this cannot be 
accomplished without the production of live stock. 
Brazil today offers every possible advantage to the pro- 
gressive stock-raiser who will make an effort to improve 
the native breeds. 


[The total area of the United States of Brazil is 3,298,870 square miles, as against 3,026,789 for the United States of 
America, exclusive of Alaska. This vast territory, of which immense stretches are covered with primeval forests, supports 
only about 21,580,000 inhabitants (1910), or approximately 6.5 to the square mile, compared with our population of 105,683,000, 
which is about 35 persons per square mile. The Brazilian people belong to five distinct racial elements: (1) descendants of 
the Portuguese who first settled the country; (2) aboriginal Indians; (3) descendants of imported African negro slaves (freed 


between 1871 and 1888); (4) mixed descendants of these races; 


Catholicism is the prevailing religion. 


(5) European immigrants. The official language is Portuguese. 


Brazil is unequaled for the number and extent of its rivers. The Amazon—the mightiest water-course in the world—is 
over 4,000 miles long and has a number of important tributaries. The northern and western states, watered by these streams, 
are mainly low-lying, forest-clad plains; the eastern and southern states are traversed by mountain ranges, interspersed with 


fertile valleys. 


Agriculture, stock-raising, forestry, and mining are the chief industries. Three-fourths of the world’s supply of coffee 
comes from Brazil. Other important products are sugar, cotton, rubber, cocoa, and tobacco. Fine woods abound. Mineral-ore 


deposits are considerable. 


No late live-stock statistics from Brazil are available. The most recent estimates (1918) place the numbers at 37,500,000 
cattle, 7,205,000 sheep, and 17,329,000 hogs. As to meat exportations, while in 1914 only five carcasses of beef were exported, 
in 1918 they had reached a volume of 49,912 carcasses. The rapid expansion of this trade may be looked for. 


The above article by Mr. Weimer describes in interesting manner different phases of the live-stock industry in this great 


South American republic.—Ep1rTor. ] 


The Tariff and Our Trade Balance 


The Emergency Tariff 

ONGRESS AT THIS MOMENT has under con- 

sideration an emergency tariff imposing import 

duties on certain agricultural and_live-stock 
products. The bill has passed the House and is now 
before the Senate. It is intended as a temporary ex- 
pedient until a more comprehensive measure can be pre- 
pared and put through. 


Much pressure was brought to bear upon Congress 
to have an embargo placed on wool and a few other 
commodities. That plan, however, could not command 
sufficient votes and had to be abandoned, the emer- 
gency tariff being substituted. No doubt this bill will 
be somewhat modified in the Senate, as much opposi- 
tion has developed. Even if it passes, it may encounter 
the veto of the President. 

The ruinous level to which the wave of deflation 
has swept prices on farm products and live stock, the 
effect which this has had upon the normal purchasing 





power of those engaged in these industries, and the 
resultant stagnation in the industrial centers of the 
East, would seem to justify—temporarily, at least— 
the most drastic action by Congress looking toward the 
restoration of our home market to a reasonable plane. 
The recent slump in commodity values, with its trail 
of enforced idleness, has again forcibly demonstrated 
that the economic welfare of the nation depends upon 
the prosperity of our basic agricultural industries— 
that the success of all other industries is wholly de- 
pendent upon the soil. In the-full recognition of this 
fact rests the hope of the farmer and the stockman for 
just treatment in tariff legislation. In the past tariff 
bills have admittedly been framed in the interests of 
the manufacturing East, the consumer of food prod- 
ucts, and the so-called industrial labor. That time- 
honored and much-abused policy may be changed, if we 
are to credit the pre-election pledges of the successful 
party. 
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Our Foreign Commerce 

However, world-trade conditions have changed ma- 
terially since the time of the Dingley bill, the Payne- 
Aldrich bill, or even the Underwood free-list bill. In 
the earlier period of our national life the United States 
was a debtor nation—the value of our imports exceeded 
that of our exports. This has always been the case in 
new countries. Gradually, as we developed our agri- 
cultural resources and expanded along industrial lines, 
our exports increased until they exceeded our im- 
ports. In that manner we repaid the trade debts con- 
tracted when we were a comparatively young and un- 
developed nation. So successful were we in this that at 
the beginning of the World War the trade balance be- 
tween this country and the rest of the world was sub- 
stantially even—an equilibrium had been established. 
Dyring and since the war, however, the balance has 
been seriously disturbed by heavy exports, the value of 
which tremendously exceeded that of our imports, As 
a consequence, we have witnessed an unprecedented de- 
pression in all foreign-exchange rates. From a debtor 
nation we have been transformed into the great cred- 
itor nation of the world. The significance of this 
transition is apparently lost sight of by those who 
think that we should continue to supply the rest of the 
world with an increasing volume of manufactured 
goods and food products, and in addition do the bulk 
of the ocean-carrying trade of the universe through a 
peerless merchant marine. 


Trade Must Be Reciprocal 


Trade is the exchange of commodities. To be suc- 
cessful and profitable, it must be reciprocal. We must 
buy from other nations substantially as much as we 
sell them. Payment of our present favorable interna- 
tional trade balance in gold is impossible; for there is 
not enough gold in the world. The limited supply of 
that precious metal is zealously guarded by those na- 
tions which are fortunate enough to possess it. We 
have long since absorbed the securities of our country 
formerly held abroad. The only possible way of pay- 
ing this balance—or even the interest thereon—is in 
commodities. 


We refer to this remarkable evolution in our inter- 
national commerce because it will be one of the funda- 
mental factors to be considered by Congress in all fu- 


ture tariff legislation. Following are the comparative 
figures showing the value of our exports and imports, 
and the excess of exports, for the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1913 to 1920, inclusive, stated in millions: 


Exports 


$ 2,465.9 
2,364.6 
2,768.6 
4,333.5 
6,290.1 
5,919.7 
7,224.9 
8,111.4 


$39,478.7 


Imports 


$ 1,813.0 $ 652.9 


$21,518.2 $17,960.2 


Excess of Exports 
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Our Tremendous Trade Balance 

During the eight years shown above we exported 
commodities to an aggregate value of about $18,000,- 
000,000 in excess of the value of our imports—averag-. 
ing $2,250,000,000 annually. Credit for something more 
than one-half that amount was arranged through loans 
to our allies in the war. Payment for the halance is 
represented by other forms of indebtedness. It has 
been estimated that the actual amount owed this coun 
try at present by other nations is approximately $15, 
000,000,000, on which the interest will be close to $900,- 
000,000 annually. 


Obviously, we cannot much longer continue to in 
crease this favorable trade balance, even on credit. In- 
deed, further enlargement spells ruin, both to the pur- 
chaser on credit and to ourselves. We are facing the 
dilemma of either canceling those debts or of gracious- 
ly allowing our debtors to pay at least the interest on 
their obligation, to say nothing of the principal, by 
sending us an increased volume of commodities. The 
day of reckoning may be deferred a little while yet, 
but the inexorable fact stands out in bold relief that, if 
the rest of the world is to liquidate its debts to us, it 
must be through the medium of either a reduction in 
our exports or an increase in our imports. No other 
alternative exists. 

There are those who have argued that, because much 
of this stupendous trade balance was incurred on ac- 
count of the war, the loans we made to our allies 
should be canceled. We have no disposition to discuss 
that point here. The majority, we believe, hold to the 
view that we did our full share, and that these debts 
should be paid. Certain it is that, in order to enable 
us to lend $10,000,000,000 to our allies, it was neces- 
sary for this country to sell at home bonds to that 
amount; and if we cancel the foreign obligation, we 
have just that much more to pay ourselves. 


Our Trade with Canada 

The emergency tariff bill now before Congress would 
levy an import duty of 30 cents per bushel on wheat, 
chiefly for the purpose of shutting out Canadian wheat 
from our markets. Inasmuch as both the United States 
and Canada have a surplus of wheat, and are large ex- 
porters of that grain to other consumptive nations, the 
real effect of this duty is highly problematical. The 
Federal Trade Commission, in its report concerning the 
wheat situation and the effect of an embargo or high 
import duty on Canadian competition, stated: “It is 
questionable whether such a proceeding would have the 
effect its advocates expect, because the United States 
and Canada both have surpluses to export, and will 
meet each other in competition either here or in Eu- 
rope.” Probably hedging sales of Canadian grain-deal- 
ers in our grain exchanges has more effect on the do- 
mestic price of wheat in this country than the actual 
wheat imported. 
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For the nine months ending September 30 of the 
three years mentioned below the value of our exports 
to Canada exceeded that of our imports from that 
country by the following amounts: 


ME ec aise Oana rua Saas Cavaco anoeae $319,966,007 
Me PROPER or ee eee ee pee ee Ly 181,093,354 
BODES sce rea sivid oc a aeons eae eeaaees 336,906,441 


So long as we export to Canada large quantities of 
coal, mineral oil, cotton, corn, steel articles, automo- 
biles, etc., we must expect Canada to sell us something 
in return; and, unfortunately, what Canada has to sell 
is mostly agricultural products, live stock, and hides, 
as well as furs, wood pulp, ete. Canadian exchange is 
at a discount only because we have been selling to the 
Dominion more than we purchased from it; which, of 
course, gives Canada an advantage in selling to us. 

Under her tariff law Canada still maintains heavy 
import duties on live stock and meat products, al- 
though last June the duty on cattle was suspended 
until February 27, 1921. If there are to be any im- 
port duties between Canada and the United States, 
they should be the same on both sides of the line. 


Import Duties on Live Stock and Agricultural 
Products Necessary 


We have referred thus at length to the situation of 
our foreign commerce in order to impress upon our 
readers the fact that there must soon come a swing of 
the pendulum which will restore an approximate 
equilibrium. Much as it may be desired and needed 
by the sheepmen, Congress will refuse to impose an 
embargo on any staple commodity, and will be adverse 
to fixing import duties on a prohibitive basis. Neither 
is there the slightest hope for the levying of any com- 
pensatory duty to offset the difference in foreign ex- 
change. It is idle and unwise for those interested in 
any particular industry to cherish such delusions. 

Congress, however, should, and can be reasonably 
expected to, enact a tariff law that will equalize costs 
here as compared with those of other countries, so as 
to permit our own products to meet the imported arti- 
cles on an equal basis. If Argentina, Brazil, Australia, 
and New Zealand, for example, can produce meat ani- 
mals at a lower cost than we can in the United States 
(and that seems to be conceded), and can lay down 
meat products at our seaboard at less expense than 
can our domestic producer and slaughterer, then that 
difference should be translated into an import duty to 
be imposed on such imported articles. This rule should 
apply to hides, wool, and grain, as well as to all other 
competitive food products and raw or manufactured 
commodities. The imposition of prohibitive import 
duties would only provoke retaliatory measures on the 
part of other nations, 

As most of these agricultural and live-stock prod- 
ucts are at present on the free list, it will be readily 
recognized that such a duty will be a distinct benefit 
to producers. 
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If, as we predict, there is approaching a change in 
our foreign commerce, how will it affect the live-stock 
industry ? 

In 1920 we shall have exported approximately 2.5 
per cent of our domestic production of beef and veal; 
while, on the other hand, we shall have imported from 
Canada about the same volume, in the form either of 
live cattle or of beef products. In other words, during 
the past year we consumed substantially our whole 
production of beef animals. Our supply of cattle for 
1921 will probably be less than that of 1920—sharply 
less, we believe, and enough less to offset any possible 
importations from other countries. 

For 1920 the United States will have exported about 
10 per cent of our domestic production of pork prod- 
ucts. Imports of pork products have been and are 
negligible. As the United States raises the bulk of the 


_ corn crop of the world, it is but fair to assume that 


there will be no material change in the volume of our 
exports of hog products during 1921. Our supply of 
swine for 1921 is estimated to be considerably less than 
for 1920. 

Until the year 1920 there had been no large importa- 
tions of frozen lamb and mutton. On the other hand, 
we have been importing about one-half of the wool 
which we consume. Our present supply of sheep is 
below normal, and, were it not for these unexpected 
importations of lamb and mutton, the sheep-meat trade 
should be in excellent shape. It is improbable that the 
present volume of imports of these meats can be long 
continued. 

While the outlook thus, on the whole, seems to be 
encouraging for the live-stock producer, we wish to em- 
phasize that this is no time for expansion. 


Our domestic consumption is the backbone of the 
live-stock and agricultural industries, as it is the chief 
support of everything produced and manufactured in 
this country. It should be the duty and aim of Con- 
gress so to protect, by adequate import duties, our 
home market as to place foreign competition on even 
terms. ; 


PACKERS’ DIVESTMENT PLANS REJECTED 


ASHINGTON DISPATCHES of January 4 announce that 

all proposals advanced by the meat-packers for divesting 
themselves of their stock-yard interests have been rejected by 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, and that the 
companies have been given thirty days in which to submit new 
plans. The court stated that, unless the defendants proposed 
plans that would meet the requirements outlined, it would “feel 
obliged to appoint officers to take title to all the stock in ques- 
tion, and to hold it subject to the order of the court until 
agreements can be made to have it disposed of in accordance 


_ with the terms and purpose of the decree” as agreed upon 


between the packers and the government more than a year ago; 
and, further, that “the court cannot see its way to approve any 
plan for the consolidation of the yards, whether by a holding 
company or otherwise.” “Any plan, to be acceptable,” continues 
the opinion, “must provide for an early and complete divestment 
by the defendants of all the obnoxious holdings.” 
















































































































































































































































































OMPETITION FOR MORE RANGE is being felt 
by cattlemen. Most of the public domain on 

which a person can make a living on areas up to 
640 acres has been taken. Every homestead restricts 
the area available for range live-stock production. Of 
the 212,000,000 acres of public domain in the United 
States, little is suitable for making a living on less than 
six sections. These areas are important if used in 
conjunction with established outfits. Something should 
be done to administer the public domain in the best 
inferests of the range live-stock industry. Government 
and state lands constitute an uncertain factor in the 
range business. A permanent policy of administering 
these areas should be initiated and adhered to. 

Many stockmen are beginning to realize that their 
ranges are not good ones. They have too much of one 
particular kind of forage and not enough of another. 
It is not a matter of area so much as of kind and season 
of the forage supply. A balanced range is one which 
supplies good feed throughout the year with reasonable 
certainty, and sufficiently large to. allow one to make a 
good living. No two ranges are alike. Every cattle- 
man must study his own individual problem and en- 
deavor to mak< his range as well balanced as possible 
under his peculiar circumstances. 

The time has arrived when the first effort of the 
stockmen must be to secure a balanced range at as low 
a cost as possible. In many places suitable areas may be 
purchased or exchanged, It will not do, however, to 
refuse to buy or lease range because the price is high. 
Often stockmen have the choice between purchasing 
certain areas or being forced out of the business by an 
unbalanced range. The aim should be to secure control 
of the range, so that. fences may be properly located, 
water developed, the carrying capacity increased, and a 
variety and surplus of feed produced.. 


Four Sections Minimum Area for Successful Outfit 


There are too many outfits that are either too small 
or too large. Most of the so-called dry-farmers have 
areas that are too small. They hold on tenaciously to 
their homesteads, eking out a bare existence, but refuse 
to sell or buy more land. This is the day of big enter- 
prises. Small concerns well managed are not so profit- 
able as large ones with thorough management. | 

The range cattle business cannot be successfully 
operated on less than four sections, and areas so small 
as this should have dry-farming or irrigated land on 
which crops may be raised to supplement the range dur- 
ing periods of short feed. These small areas may often 
be extended by securing permits to graze cattle on the 
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national forests or Indian reserves. Sometimes it is 
possible to maintain the animals a part of the year on 
public domain adjoining, or to lease state lands. Ever) 
stockman with as small an area as four sections is a 
keen contender for a larger acreage. As a rule, he can 
manage more cattle with the same help, and the surplus 
above actual living expenses is proportionally greater 
with a larger area and more cattle. 


No Ideal Range Exists 

There is not an ideal range district in the United 
States. Always some drawback exists. Arizona is sup- 
posed to have year-long range, but two characteristic 
periods of scarcity of feed occur every year. One of these 
is in the early summer, before the rainy season in July ; 
the other is in winter, before the growth of spring 
weeds, such as Indian wheat, pepper grass, and alfilaria. 
During these periods of forage shortage stock must 
live on dry grass accumulated the previous summer, or 
browse. Oak browse in winter, and mesquite, catsclaw, 
or the scrub acacias in summer, are a valuable insur- 
ance against losses in the Southwest, Sheep driven 
through driveways from summer ranges in northern 
Arizona must secure feed in the foothills during late 
December and January, before the desert ranges become 
green. The desert becomes parched in the spring before 
feed is available on summer ranges in the northern 
plateau. This is one of the chief reasons why sheep are 
trailed through driveways instead of being shipped to 
and from winter ranges. These late fall and early 
spring ranges have a special value for sheepmen in that 
state. 

In the Northwest winter feed is a prime considera- 
tion. Areas suitable for the production of feed by dry- 
farming or irrigation are necessary. Forage grown on 
southwest slopes in the foothills may be reserved for 
stock during winter. Snow usually melts on these areas 
in a day or two, and the strong cattle will often winter 
fairly well, although they will lose weight. A reserve 
of feed must be available for young stock and thin 
cattle. Every well-balanced range in the Northwest 
should have a sufficient area for the growing of crops 
which may be used in the winter. 

Fences a Prime Necessity 

The buffalo migrated to the high plains in the spring 
and retreated to lower lands in the fall. He traveled 
many miles between winter and summer ranges. Cattle 
followed the same method of grazing before fences re- 
stricted their movements. It is of the utmost importance 
that fences be placed where the feed may be protected 
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and used to the best advantage. The animals should 
have protected places where they can go during cold 
weather and storms. . Deep ravines, brush, or other 
sheltered places are important on all ranges. The stock 
should be kept off these areas during the growing season, 
and a reserve of feed maintained there for winter. 
Edible browse has an added value in such places. Any- 
body who has made a study of the grazing habits of 
cattle will know what areas to reserve for winter 
erazing. 

Cattle prefer the grama and more palatable grasses 
which grow on lower flats, to the coarse mountain 
forages, and will drift down from the mountains if 
allowed. <A drift-fence should be placed between sum- 
mer and winter ranges, to keep the animals up in the 
inountains during the summer, Such a fence will do 
much to maintain the carrying capacity of the range, 
and serve as an insurance against winter losses. An 
abundance of salt must be maintained on summer 
ranges; for cattle in mountains require more salt than 
those on the flats, and they will wander down for salt if 
not well supplied with it. 

The water supply should not be overlooked on a 
cattle range. Cattle should not be compelled to travel 
more than three miles to water. Temporary tanks may 
often be made to hold water two to four weeks after 
rains. The cattle will leave the areas which have been 
eaten short and go to unused range as long as they 
can secure water. This will allow ranges with a perma- 
nent supply of water to get a start ahead of the animals, 
and to have a good supply of forage when the water 
has been exhausted in the temporary tanks. 

The time has arrived when fences must be used on 
almost all cattle ranges. Fences are expensive; they 
will not make one more blade of grass or leaf of browse 
vrow; but ranges cannot be properly maintained with- 
out them. They facilitate the management of the ani- 
inals, so the stock may be kept where it will secure the 
best of feed over as long a season as possible, and do 
the least amount of injury to the range. 


Rotation of Pastures Essential 


At least three pastures should be available. Every 
pasture should be allowed to go to seed, without being 
grazed, as often as one year out of three. After the 
forage has reached maturity, the pasture may be grazed 
in the late fall and winter. Seed has been formed, and 
the roots have stored up strength for growth during 
the next twe years of summer grazing. These pastures 
will start to grow early in the spring. The palatable 
forages will retain their stand, and the range will 
improve each year. The additional pastures may be 


used for horses, keeping the heifers away from the bulls_ 


till ready to breed at two years, separating bulls and 
Steers from the cows, weaning calves, or holding old 
cows to fatten; and in many ways they allow one to 
control his business. 
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Bulls Should Be Segregated Part of Year 


The old. method of allowing bulls to run with the 
cows through the entire year has not been successful. 
Too many bulls are required; for they are often thin 
and not vigorous breeders, and calves come when cows 
are thin and weak. Cows maintained in the mountains 
or on rough ranges do not raise many calves. The bulls 
get separated from the cows, and breeding is retarded. 
A good way to overcome this difficulty is to reserve 
special breeding-pastures on low lands where feed is 
abundant and the animals all water at one place. The 
calves should be weaned early, and the cows allowed to 
become strong and in good flesh. If the bulls have win- 
tered poorly, they should be given good range in the 
early spring, and cake. When the time arrives for 
breeding, the bulls and the cows should be placed in 
the breeding-pasture. A month there is sufficient to 
insure a good calf crop, if the animals are in good condi- 
tion. After this the bulls may be turned out with the 
cows one or two months longer, and then separated till 
the next spring. If this method is used, the calf crop 
will be increased, fewer and better bulls will be needed, 
and most of the calves will come at the best season of 
the year. The calves will be uniform in sizé and age, so 
that they will appear to better advantage when buyers 
inspect them. A well-balanced range will leave a suit- 
able area for a breeding-pasture. 

The old method of producing cattle on western 
ranges must be improved. The business must be con- 
ducted according to the best modern methods of man- 
agement. Each man must decide as to what his range 
is best suited to produce. Some will raise calves and 
sell them as vearlings, others will grow steers, and 
some will engage in both calf-raising and holding them 
till they are ready to market at two or three years old. 
All will increase the carrying capacity of their ranges 
by proper management and understocking. 


PACKER INVENTORIES SHOW HEAVY LOSSES 


UDAHY made the initial report on 1920 packing operations. 

The figures were even worse than expected. During the next 
thirty days the other big concerns will acquaint their stock- 
holders with the result of last year’s business. That inventory 
losses have been heavy is an open secret. Packers are carrying 
enormous quantities of hides, wool, and by-product at burden- 
some cost, and paying exorbitant interest rates on large sums of 
money of necessity added to their working capital by reason of 
increased cost of live stock, high wages, and inability to realize. 
The year 1920 was the worst since 1907 in the history of the 
industry. 

Packer securities have slumped in consequence. Swift’s 
common stock dipped under par in December, and Armour’s pre- 
ferred went below 80. Cudahy’s common has been flirting with 
50 since the dividend was passed; Wilson’s preferred touched 80 
and the common 35. Bonds have depreciated in sympathy with 
stocks. 

The present condition of the packing industry is expected to 
be an argument against regulation when Congress starts to 
wrestle with the subject. 
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The Meetings at Salt Lake City 


I. Conference of Officers of Cattlemen’s Associations 


HE CONFERENCE of officers and directors of 

stockmen’s organizations in twelve western states, 

called by the California Cattlemen’s Association, 
met in Salt Lake City on December 6 and 7, 1920. Presi- 
dent Bixby, of the California association, presided. He 
related how the members of his organization, through 
co-operative efforts, last spring had arranged to ship to 
other states their surplus grass stock, thus relieving 
their own markets of a burdensome supply and insuring 
a better price for what was left. He explained that 
California stockmen had no desire to demoralize live- 
stock conditions in other states, and expressed the hope 
that, by more effective co-operation among stockmen 
throughout the range country, some method might be 
devised for the distribution of live-stock supplies from 
all states in such a way as to avoid the glutting of any 
of the markets. The main purpose in calling the con- 
ference, he said, had been to secure action toward that 
end. 


The nine subjects enumerated in the call for the 
meeting were assigned to as many committees for con- 
sideration and report. On the second day these com- 
mittees submitted their recommendations, which were 
approved by the convention, Following is a summary of 
the action taken on the various questions: 


COMMITTEES ON CATTLE SUPPLY AND SURPLUS, AND ON MARKET 
ScHEeptLes—Resolved: That the cattlemen’s associations of the 
different range states co-operate with the Bureau of Crop Esti- 
mates in securing statistics as to seasonal supplies of cattle 
for shipment outside such states, this information to be made 
promptly available to stock-raisers; that the presidents of these 
associations be designated a committee to formulate plans for 
the creation of a central bureau to review such information and 
prepare a feasible marketing schedule for each section, with a 
view to preventing periodical gluts. 


COMMITTEE ON FINANCIAL AID TO CATTLEMEN—Resolved: 
That federal reserve banks be requested not to force collection on 
agricultural and live-stock loans to the point of irretrievably 
crippling these two fundamental industries, but to extend fur- 
ther credits wherever needed; that the functions of the Federal 
Farm Loan Act, now suspended by a suit brought in the 
Supreme Court to test its constitutionality, be restored by Con- 
gress through amendment of the act, if necessary. 


COMMITTEE ON ELIMINATION OF TUBERCULAR CATTLE FROM 
MarkKets—fesolved: That breeding and dairy cattle shipped 
into the range states be retested for tuberculosis; that state 
legislatures be requested to provide adequate appropriations for 
the eradication of this disease; that owners of cattle found to 
be infected be indemnified jointly by the state and federal gov- 
ernments. 


CoMMITTEE ON BETTER CONDITION OF CATTLE ENTERING 
MarRKETS—Resolved: That the importance of producing fewer 
and better cattle, and of withholding half-fat cattle and feeders 
from prime cattle markets, be emphasized. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE TRADE IN FEEDER CATTLE— 
Resolved: That the secretaries of the various state associations 
be required to ascertain market conditions and approximate 
supplies of feeder cattle within their respective states, and then 
through correspondence jointly endeavor to direct such cattle 
to the best market. 


COMMITTEE ON STATES’ CO-OPERATION—Resolved: That the 
live-stock associations of the twelve western states represented 
at the convention unite their efforts toward dealing with matters 
of common concern through the creation of some central agency 
charged with gathering and disseminating information relative 
to such problems; this agency to affiliate itself with the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association and the National Wool 
Growers’ Association. 


COMMITTEE ON RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF BRANCH OFFICES OF 
UNITED STATES BUREAU OF MARKETS—Resolved: That the pos- 
sible value of the proposed plan under present conditions will 
not justify the large expense involved. 


COMMITTEE ON STIMULATION OF BEEF CONSUMPTION—Re- 
solved: That the Attorney-General be requested to institute an 
inquiry into the methods employed in fixing retail prices on 
meat, to the end that the present great inequality between the 
price received by the grower and that paid by the consumer of 
meat may be eliminated; that legislation be enacted preventing 
the publication of fictitious or misleading values on live stock 
sold at stock-yards, which values are often made the basis for 
exorbitant retail prices; that the Department of Agriculture be 
requested to use every effort to emphasize the value and increase 
the use of meat as an article of diet in the American household, 
and that the American National Live Stock Association take up 


this problem by starting a vigorous educational campaign along 
the lines suggested. 


Chairman Bixby announced that these recommenda- 
tions would be presented to the annual convention of 
the American National Live Stock Association, to be 
held in El Paso, Texas, January 12, 13, and 14, 1921, 
and urged the officers of all associations present to meet 
with him in El Paso at that time. 


II. Convention of Range Live-Stock Producers 

Following this meeting came the convention called 
by the United Stockmen’s Association for Federal Con- 
trol of Public Grazing Lands. This organization was 
created at a meeting held in Salt Lake City on July 21 
and 22, 1919, and its sole function was expressed in its 
title. In the call issued, however, many other questions 
were listed for consideration, including a proposition to 
form another permanent organization. The sentiment 
of the meeting was opposed to any further@fforts being 
made at this time to secure regulation of the remaining 
unappropriated, unreserved public land. Many of those 
present thought it impossible to secure such legislation, 
while others doubted the wisdom of it, fearing it would 
mean an unreasonable charge for grazing privileges. 
The ardor of stockmen for regulation of grazing on the 
open range has perceptibly cooled since the Committee 
on Agriculture of the House of Representatives en- 
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deavored to force a horizontal advance in grazing fees 
on national forests. Therefore, as the issue on which 
the United Stockmen’s Association was formed was no 
longer to be pressed on Congress, it was decided to wind 
up the affairs of the organization and let it pass out of 
existence. 

A committee appointed to consider the question of 
another organization recommended the establishment of 
a Western Range Stock Growers’ Convention, to be held 
annually, its officers to serve without salary. This plan 
was approved, and it was the sense of the. meeting that 
the officers should change every year, alternating among 
the different western range associations. For the ensu- 
ing year R. C. Turrittin, of Reno, Nevada, and Vernon 
Metcalf, secretary of the Nevada Live Stock Association, 
were elected to serve as president and secretary, respec- 
tively. Resolutions to the following effect were adopted: 


Advocating a temporary embargo on importations of wool 
and manufactures from wool, and of meat-food animals and their 
products, pending the enactment by Congress of tariff legislation 
levying a permanent import duty on these commodities sufficient 
to equalize cost of production in the United States and the 
countries of their origin, in addition to a compensatory duty 
offsetting any differences in exchange rates; 

Urging upon Congress and the Forest Service the necessity 
of a reduction in grazing fees on national forests, and of avoid- 
ing unnecessary changes in present regulations under existing 
conditions; 

Preposing means for the more vigorous support of the 
American National Live Stock Association and the National 
Wool Growers’ Association by the various state organizations, 
to the end that the interests of the western stock-grower might 
be more effectively advanced. 


A resolution opposing any kind of meat-packing 
legislation by Congress was tabled by a large majority. 


7 


* * * 


About one hundred stockmen from the range 
states of the West were present at these two meetings. 
The importance of better organization was the keynote 
of both. 


FARM BUREAU FEDERATION IN ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


VER FIVE HUNDRED DELEGATES, representing practi- 

cally every state in the Union, attended the annual conven- 
tion of the American Farm Bureau Federation held in Indian- 
apolis last month. The three-days’ program was replete with 
notabie addresses and discussions, in which the important prob- 
lems of finance, transportation, marketing, and organization, as 
they affect the food-producers of the United States, were ex- 
haustively dealt with by men prominent in the agricultural af- 
fairs of the nation. Throughout the meeting a spirit of accord 
and aggressive resolve prevailed, and every action taken had the 
virtually unanimous support of the assembly. 

On the opening day of the convention the following me- 
morial was sent to Congress: 


“The delegate representatives of 1,500,000 farmers, members 


of the American Farm Bureau Federation, in annual convention 
assembled at Indianapolis, Ind., on this sixth day of December, 
1920, respectfully and earnestly request— 

“That the Congress of the United States take such imme- 
diate action as shall be expedient to make provision for the 
extensions and renewals of farmers’ obligations which were 
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rediscounted through the federal reserve banks, and which 
are necessary to safeguard the agricultural interests of the 
nation in the present financial crisis which threatens the bank- 
ruptcy of America’s basic industry; 


“That, until Congress shall have enacted tariff legislation 
according to agriculture the same consideration shown to other 
industries, an embargo be placed upon the importation of 
such agricultural products as come into destructive competition 
with similar American commodities; 


“That Congress give immediate consideration to the neces- 
sity for opening foreign markets to the products of American 
agriculture and industry, and to that end we urge such legis- 
lative or other action as may be expedient to bring about 
active trade relations with the central as well as other powers 
of Europe.” 


A telegram embodying the demand for credit extension as 
above outlined was also addressed to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 


The following is a brief résumé of the more important reso- 
lutions adopted: 


Advocating the speedy establishment by the federation of 
a bureau of research for the collection and dissemination of 
agricultural and live-stock data. 


Emphasizing the need of personal credits for farmers. 


Indorsing the demand of the Farmers’ Marketing Committee 
of Seventeen that grain exchanges be opened to co-operative 
commission companies, and that similar privileges be granted to 
live-stock co-operative commission companies by live-stock ex- 
changes. 

Requesting prompt enactment by Congress of legislation to 
bring under federal control all interstate agencies preparing 
for consumption meat and grain products. 

Urging that no action be taken by the Department of Jus- 
tice and the Federal Trade Commission on any plan for the 
disposal of stock-yards until the Committee of Fifteen has had 
an opportunity to examine all such propositions. 

Asking the incoming President to appoint as Secretary of 
Agriculture a man with a thorough understanding of farming 
in its different phases. 

Demanding an amendment to the Federal Farm Loan Act 
increasing the loan limit to $25,000. 


Recommending increased appropriations for the eradication 
of live-stock tuberculosis and the pink boll-worm. 


Demanding of Congress the adoption of such amendments to 


_ the Interstate Commerce Act as shall preserve the powers of the 


several states to regulate the rates and practices of carriers 
relating to local transportation and distribution of cars. 


Opposing daylight-saving law. 
Indorsing truth-in-fabric legislation. 


Declaring that the farmer is entitled to compensation for 
his services equal to the actua! cost of efficient production plus a 
reasonable return on capital invested. 


Demanding the prompt enactment of national legislation to 
assure for farmers the unrestricted right to bargain collectively. 

Advocating the extension of the work of the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates and the Bureau of Markets to include more adequate 
study of domestic conditions and full investigation in foreign 
countries of both production and demand through the estab- 
lishment of a world market-news service. 

Urging upon Congress the enactment of legislation to pro- 
hibit the practice of short selling in agricultural products. 

Favoring the construction of a Great-Lakes-to-the-Sea deep 
waterway route. 

Opposing a policy of drastic and precipitate deflation. 

Asking that Congress at once enact a tariff law which will 
give to the farmers of America such measure of protection as 
may be necessary to equalize the difference between the costs 
of production in this country and abroad. 

Requesting aid of banking and commercial interests in seek- 
ing relief from the present economic crisis by the extension and 
renewal of farmers’ obligations. 


James R. Howard, of Clemons, Iowa, was re-elected presi- 
dent of the fedération, and O. E. Bradfute, of Xenia, Ohio, was 
elected vice-president. Three directors were named for each of 
the four regions into which the membership has been divided. 
A committee was appointed to confer with the bankers meeting 
at Chicago for the purpose of launching the Foreign Trade 
Corporation. 


CHICAGO CONFERENCES FOR RELIEF OF 
PRODUCER 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


HREE CONFERENCES on important topics were held at 

Chicago during December, the results of which may be sum- 
marized as abortive in the case of two—stabilization of live- 
stock markets and “eat more meat;” the other accomplished 
something by actually launching an export-trade movement. It 
was the bankers’ conference held at the Congress Hotel to de- 
vise ways and means of promoting foreign trade by furnishing 
the essential credit. A $100,000,000 corporation was placed in the 
tentative stage, the following organization committee being ap- 
pointed: Fred I. Kent, vice-president of the Bankers’ Trust 
Company, New York City; Julius H. Barnes, of the Barnes-Ames 
Company, Duluth, Minn.; Paul H. Warburg, New York City; 
Thomas E. Wilson, president of Wilson & Co., Chicago; Lewis 
E. Pierson, chairman of the board, Irving National Bank, New 
York City; Herbert Myrick, treasurer of the Orange Judd Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass.; Charles A. Hinsch, president of the 
Fifth-Third National Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio; George Ed. Smith, 
president of the Royal Typewriter Company, New York City. 


Foreign Trade Corporation of Doubtful Efficacy 

This corporation is advertised to alleviate the present de- 
plorable condition of the American agrarian interests by creat- 
ing a European outlet for the surplus food products of the 
United States—a laudable object; but the conference made the 
fact evident that any such trade development must be lubri- 
cated with American money. In other words, our European 
debtors, even now unable to pay interest on what they owe us, 
are to be made the beneficiaries of further largess. Such ardent 
internationalists as Herbert Hoover were conspicuous at the 
gathering, which was duly acclaimed as “a way out” by the 
secular and financial press. In agricultural and live-stock cir- 
cles pessimism exists. The conference diagnosed the case of the 
patient accurately; the remedy is another matter. As a perma- 
nent venture, a foreign trade corporation would doubtless fill a 
long-felt want; as an emergency measure, it may lack efficacy. 
What the patient needs is immediate relief. 


Assuming that American exporters are given advances in 
money to enable them to give credit to European buyers, it 
will still be necessary for domestic producers to sell grain and 
live-stock products in competition with, and at prices set by 
competition from, Argentina and Australia. Such competition 
could be avoided only by selling to Europeans unable to deal 
with these competitors, who are underselling, but demanding 
cash.. This would mean that the United States. must either 
lend enough to raise prices all over the world, or else sell its 
own products at nominally high prices to people unable to pay 
cash. The only means by which an export trade corporation 
could raise money would be by the sale of securities, and it is 
doubtful if American investors would lend money for the pur- 
pose, at least not to the amount required, which would run into 
billions. The whole proposition lacks the element of solvency. 
It would undoubtedly give European cash trade to such coun- 
triés as Argentina, Australia, and Canada, our business being 
largely with that section of Europe now practically insolvent. 
Creating export business on these terms would be tantamount 
to piling up more bad debts abroad. 


A more effective method of relief would be by devising ways 
and means to keep American labor employed, thereby maintain- 
ing a home market for our products, at the same time excluding 
foreign agricultural products until the crisis has passed. Conti- 
nental Europe bought meagerly of our grains or meats before 
the war, and will revert to that policy when ‘it gets on its feet. 
Britain purchases food in this country only when such buying is 
advantageous, or to make good a shortage elsewhere. The “in- 
ternationalist” element that would tax the American people to 
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feed the unwashed, indolent multitudes of other countries needs 
squelching. Even from a philanthropic standpoint, the job is 
stupendous and would bankrupt Uncle Sam, himself on the 
ragged edge of impecuniosity. The proposed export trade body 
deserves encouragement, financially and otherwise; that its pol- 
icy will furnish such relief as the agricultural interests need, 
and need promptly, is doubtful. 


Eat-More-Meat Campaign in Organization Stage 

The “eat-more-meat” conference was called by Secretary 
Carmichael, of the National Swine Growers’ Association. It 
resolved itself into a proposition to raise a fund for propaganda 
purposes by placing a per-car tax on live-stock traffic, divided 
between buyers and sellers. Representatives of stock-yard com- 
mission men promptly stated that no such tax would be col- 
lected, and packers’ agents intimated that payment by the pur- 
chaser was improbable. Practically nothing was accomplished 
other than the appointment of the usual committee to form a 
National Live Stock and Meat Council. The principal event of 
the conference was a bitter arraignment of profiteering retailers 
by Everett C. Brown, president of the National Live Stock Ex- 
change, who accused them of being responsible, by their extor- 
tionate practices, for restricting meat consumption. This was 
exploited by newspapers all over the country—with the custom- 
ary result; the retailers entering emphatic denials, leaving con- 
sumers in a condition of mental confusion as to the actual 
facts. One effective means of dispelling this would be the col- 
lection and publication of convincing facts and data—not a @iffi- 
cult or expensive task. 


Price-Stabilization Plan Presented 

The stabilization conference was called by the National 
Live Stock Exchange, and, so far as results were concerned, 
was about as productive as previous efforts of similar character. 
The writer was excluded from the meeting, at which consider- 
able atmosphere-churning was done, but few ideas of a con- 
structive character were advanced. Packers’ representatives 
were numerous, most of them relating hard-luck stories de- 
signed to neutralize resentment among producers over current 
market events, probably on the theory that misery appreciates 
company. The only live wire was T. W. Slack, president of the 
Texas Trust Company, of Fort Worth, who presented a plan for 
price stabilization involving supply regulation, providing for an 
elaborate system of collecting and disseminating market infor- 
mation, and also for distribution of cars. Its salient features 
were: 


1. The packers would disclose their needs as to each mar- 
ket several days in advance. 


2. Shipments to supply this demand would be allocated to 
subscribers. 


9 


3. These shipments would be recorded upon arrival and 
yarded in a special division of the yards. 

4. The packer would look over and buy his requirements 
out of the authorized or “permit” shipments first, before going 
to the general receipts division. 

5. The bureau would be supported by the collection of an 
agreed tax per head. 

It was decided to put the entire matter up to the American 
Farm Bureau Federation; in other words, to “let George do it.” 


MIDDLE PARK STOCK-GROWERS OPPOSE 
ADVANCE IN GRAZING FEES 


T A MEETING of the executive committee of the Middle 

Park Stock Growers’ Association, held at Kremmling, Colo- 
rado, last month, the following resolution was passed: 

“Resolved, That the present grazing fee of 50 cents a head 


is quite enough, and that, instead of-being raised, it should be 
reduced to meet the reduced profits of stockmen.” 


If your subscription has expired, please renew! 
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WASHINGTON LETTER 


BY W. A. ANDERSON 
Wasuincaton, D. C., December 24, 1920. 


HE PASSAGE of the Gronna resolution restoring the func- 

tions of the War Finance Corporation represents the net 
result of the efforts of Congress up to the present time to pro- 
vide relief for the sorely tried agricultural and live-stock inter- 
ests. This resolution is now before the President. If he signs 
it, authority will be given to the Secretary of the Treasury to 
revive at once the activities of the corporation in financing the 
exportation of agricultural and other products to foreign 
markets. 

The effect that revival of the War Finance Corporation 
would have on the situation is extremely problematical. Those 
who are backing the measure feel that, in addition to any direct 
relief, the psychological influence which it would exert on the 
credit situation would be of immediate benefit. On the other 
hand, Secretary Houston, of the Treasury, expresses doubt as 
to the practicability of the measure, with the finances of the 
government in their present status. The point emphasized by 
the secretary as all-important is that the revival of the corpo- 
ration would be immediately followed by a demand on the 
Treasury for $386,000,000, which represents the corporation’s 
book credit. Such a demand, he maintains, could be met only 
by the further issue of government certificates of indebtedness, 
and would result in a further depression of government bonds. 


Another very alluring plan advanced during the past week 
provides for the sanction by Congress of a billion-dollar credit 
to Germany. This, if carried out, would make possible the pur- 
chase by the German government of that amount of raw ma- 
terials in this country. William W. Brauer, head of the German 
commission in the United States, in outlining the plan to the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, said that his 
government had authorized him to arrange for the credit on 
the condition that it take priority over all reparations. If this 
is consented to by the Allies, it would be advantageous to Amer- 
ica. In general, the plan would involve the sanction of a credit 
to the German government based upon the security of property 
of German nationals held by the Alien Property Custodian, and 
estimated at $500,000,000, together with $225,000,000 which the 
United States owes Germany for ships seized during the war. 


Among other financial remedies proposed are amendments 
to the Federal Reserve Act which would make available a por- 
tion of the earnings of the Federal Reserve Board for agricul- 
tural loans. Senator Hitchcock has introduced two bills of this 
nature. One provides for the amendment of the Federal Re- 
serve Act, making it discretionary with the Secretary of the 
Treasury to use $60,000,000 of the net earnings of the Federal 
Reserve Board to purchase bonds issued by the federal land 
banks. The bill also provides for the amendment of the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Act, making it possible for the Federal Farm 
Loan Board to make loans on live stock and agricultural prod- 
ucts. Senator Sterling has introduced a similar bill, which pro- 
vides that the Secretary of the Treasury may use not to exceed 
$100,000,000 of the net earnings of the United States from the 
federal reserve banks during the years 1921 and 1922 for the 
purchase of the bonds of the federal land banks. 

A more direct way of bringing immediate relief to the 
credit situation than is provided by either of these bills is af- 
forded by another bill introduced by Senator Hitchcock, which 


would place it within the discretion of the Secretary of the. 


Treasury to use the net earnings derived by the United States 
from the federal reserve banks as a special deposit in these 
banks for a period of one year, to enable them to discount 
agricultural and live-stock paper offered by member banks. 
Interest at the present moment centers on the question of 
an emergency tariff. Substantial progress has been made in 
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that direction through the passage by the House of the Fordney 
tariff bill, which provides for an emergency tariff on twenty 
farm products. The bill passed the House by a vote of 196 to 
86. At the present moment indications are that it will pass 
the Senate, although perhaps not by such a relatively large 
majority as in the House. Tariff opponents, who for the time 
being were swept off their feet by the tremendous pressure 
brought to bear to save the live-stock producers and farmers 
from ruin, are organizing their forces, and the bill will un- 
doubtedly meet considerable opposition when it comes up for 
final passage in the Senate. However, senators from the agri- 
cultural and live-stock producing sections are supporting the 
tariff without respect to party lines, and probably a safe ma- 
jority can be lined up in support of the bill. As yet there has 
been no public indication of the attitude of the President re- 
garding the proposed tariff, and considerable apprehension con- 
cerning it is felt by friends of the bill. 


The bill, which is regarded wholly as an emergency meas- 
ure, provides the following tariff: 


Wheat, 30 cents per bushel. 

Wheat fiour, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Corn or maize, 15 cents per bushel. 

Beans, 2 cents per pound. 

Peanuts, 3 cents per pound. 

Potatoes, 25 cents per bushel. 

Onions, 45 cents per bushel. 

Rice, uncleaned, 14% cents per bushel; cleaned, 2 cents per pound. 

Lemons, 1% cents per pound. 

Peanut oil, 26 cents per gallon. 

Cottonseed, cocoanut, and soya-bean oil, 20 cents per gallon. 

Cattle, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Sheep, 1 year old, $2 per head; less than 1 year old, $1 per head. 

Fresh mutton and lamb, 2% cents per pound. 

Long staple cotton, 7 cents per pound, with a compensatory duty 
of 7 cents per pound, in addition to existing rates upon the 
manufactures thereof. 

Unwashed wool, 15 cents per pound. 

Washed wool, 30 cents per pound. 

Scoured wool, 45 cents per pound, with a compensatory duty of 
45 cents per pound, in addition to existing duties upon the 
manufactures of wool. 


The bill in its present form is not without defects, which 
fact offers the opponents of the proposed tariff abundant op- 
portunity for criticism. Particularly pertinent to the live-stock 
industry is the criticism that the bill fails to provide an ade- 
quate tariff where it is most needed—namely, on the importa- 
tions of frozen meats and hides. There is no tariff imposed on 
beef, and such a low tariff on mutton and lamb that it will 
only serve as a slight check on the flood of importations which 
have been coming into the country for the past several months. 
This defect is very apparent to those closely in touch with the 
live-stock situation, and without doubt an effort will be made to 
correct it in the Senate. 

The principal development in the matter of the proposed 
legislation for the supervision of the meat-packing industry has 
been the unanimous consent of the Senate to vote on the Dill 
on January 24. With the bill placed in this favored position, 
its advocates are hopeful of securing its passage by the Senate. 


* * * 


[Since the above was written, the resolution reviving the War 
Finance Corporation has been vetoed by the President, passed 
over his veto by both houses of Congress, and thus become a 
law. In the opinion of officials of the corporation, however, it 
will be two months before any loans can be made. Funds must 
first be raised, and methods of procedure decided upon. While 
the corporation, as above stated, has a balance of about $386,000,- 
000 with the Treasury, Secretary Houston has taken the stand 
that this money is not available for advances to private con- 
cerns.—EDITOR. ] 
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CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING PLANS IN 
ABEYANCE 


OST OF THE PLANS for co-operative selling of live stock 

at the public markets are in the hibernation stage. At the 
recent meeting of the National Wool Growers’ Association at 
Salt Lake City no action was taken, on the ground that the 
moment was inopportune. Plans for a co-operative agency under 
the auspices of the association. have been prepared by L. H 
Heller, and have the approval of President Hagenbarth and Dr. 
S. W. McClure; but an opinion existed that sheep-growers, in 
their present financial predicament, could not be expected to 
subscribe the necessary capital. At the annual meeting of the 
Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association definite action was taken, 
that organization deciding to favor neither selling agencies nor 
feeder-buying ventures. Its membership includes many who 
were actively interested in the Co-operative Commission Com- 
pany that failed several years ago, and are not disposed to re- 
peat that experience. Prevailing sentiment was that, even if 
such a co-operative plan could be launched, producers could not 
be placed under an obligation to utilize it, and that market- 
stabilization and production-regulation problems were of more 
importance to cattle-feeders than saving a few dollars in the 
selling process at the market. 

President J. R. Howard, of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, has appointed the Committee of Fifteen author- 
ized at tle recent live-stock conference in Chicago, and this 
body will proceed to investigate the whole marketing problem, 
with a view to determining if the present commission system 
is economical, if charges are reasonable, and if co-operative sell- 
ing is practicable. This investigation will consume several 
months, so that launching of co-operative selling enterprises at 
the stock-yards may be said to have been deferred indefinitely. 

* * * 

Announcement of the membership 
Fifteen, referred to above, has been made by President 
J. R. Howard, as follows: J. M. Anderson, St. Paul, Minn., 
president of the Equity Co-operative Exchange of St. Paul; 
H. G. Beale, Mount Sterling, Ohio, treasurer of the Ohio Farm 
Bureau Federation; W. J. Carmichael, Chicago, Ill., secretary 
of the National Swine Growers’ Association; W. A. Cochel, 
Kansas City, Mo., southwestern representative of the American 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Association; C. E. Collins, Kit Carson, 
Colo., president of the Farmers’ Union of Colorado; E. H. Cun- 
ningham, Ames, Iowa, secretary of the Iowa Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration; H. M. Gore, Clarksburg, W. Va., representing eastern 
and southeastern live-stock interests; C. H. Gustafson, Lincoln, 
Neb., chairman of the Farmers’ Grain Marketing Committee of 
Seventeen; S. P. Houston, Malta Bend, Mo., president of the 
Missouri Live Stock Producers’ Association; J. B. Kendrick, 
Sheridan, Wyo., United States senator from Wyoming and 
president of the American National Live Stock Association; 
W. A. McKerrow, St. Paul, Minn., leader of live-stock exten- 
sion work for the University of Minnesota; H. W. Mumford, 
Chicago, Ill., head of the Department of Animal Husbandry 
of the University of Illinois; J. H. Skinner, Lafayette, Ind., 
dean of the School of Agriculture of Purdue University; A. 
Sykes, Ida Grove, Iowa, president of the Corn Belt Meat Pro- 
ducers’ Association; O. O. Wolff, Ottawa, Kan., president of 
the Kansas Agricultural Council. 


of the Committee of 


“T take great pleasure in reading THE Propucer, I think 
it the best paper of its kind that I have seen. It touches on 
so many important things which the cattle people should know, 
and which I do not find in other stock papers.’”—F. P. Moore, 
Douglas, Ariz. . 


There wouldn’t be any danger of a food shortage this winter 
if we could put all the politicians to hoeing corn and sowing 
wheat.—Charleston News and Courier. 
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CORN BELT FEEDERS HAVE STABILIZATION 
PLAN 


OWA OFFERS what savors of a solution of the price-stability 

problem. The idea was promulgated at the annual meeting 
of the Iowa Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association at Des 
Moines late in December, at which that organization decided not 
to participate in co-operative live-stock selling or feeder-buying 
enterprises. A committee was appointed to plan details of a 
supply-regulation and price-stabilization project for presentation 
to the feeders’ organizations of all the Corn Belt states, with 
the object of effecting a national organization of cattle-feeders. 


Success of such a plan would depend on assignment of indi- 
vidual rights to the organization, which would have power to 
regulate the marketward movement; also to supervise the prepa- 
ration of cattle for the butcher, with the object of averting 
an excessive accumulation of any kind, as was the case during 
the early part of 1920, when the market was literally glutted 
with an indigestible mass of heavy bullocks for which no outlet 
existed. With the proposed organization effective, the making 
of this crop of beef could have been prevented. It is proposed 
to supervise purchases of stock cattle at the primary markets, 
enabling those in control of the pool to keep track of the visible 
supply, and also to give feeders expert advice in buying thin 
cattle at the markets, thereby avoiding much of the imposition 
to which it is alleged they are subject at the hands of stock- 
yard dealers at present. 


A conference will be held at Chicago or Des Moines during 
the next sixty days to develop the attitude of feeders in other 
states than Iowa. 


PACKERS AND FARM BUREAU OFFICIALS 
CONFER ON PENDING PROBLEMS 


ACKERS and Farm Bureau Federation officials are “con- 

ferring.” Several confabs have taken place at Chicago re- 
cently, at which President Howard, of the bureau, has met the 
leading lights of Packingtown and their galaxy of attorneys 
who are invariably on such jobs. At the last of these confer- 
ences the packers urged that such legislation as the Kendrick 
bill and similar measures was superfluous, as the Federal Trade 
Commission was fully empowered to deal with the matter. 


“Then why not have Congress explicitly give that commis- 
sion jurisdiction over the packing industry?’ asked Howard. 


To the suggestion that the bureau co-operate with other 
agencies, for the purpose of stimulating meat consumption, 
Howard replied that the most effective method of increasing 
meat consumption would be by placing it within consumers’ 
reach, at prices commensurate with stock-yard values. 


NEW MEXICO WOOL GROWERS DEMAND 
EMBARGO 


HE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of the New Mexico Wool 

Growers’ Association, meeting in Albuquerque last month, 
adopted a strong resolution urging an embargo for one year on 
importations of wool—raw, manufactured, or semi-manufac- 
tured—sheep and goat skins, hides, meats and meat animals, 
or any agricultural products grown in the United States. A 
fund was raised to send Prager Miller, president of the asso- 
ciation, to Washington in the interest of such legislation, and 
“to keep him there until some relief is granted to the wool- 
growers.” 

Other resolutions demanded that the tax value on sheep in 
New Mexico for the year 1921 be reduced 30 per cent below the 
valuation for 1920, and that the bankers of the state exert 
every possible effort to assist wool-growers in tiding them over 
the present emergency. 
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EMERGENCY MEASURES PROMISE LITTLE 
RELIEF ~ 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


CCORDING TO ALL THE INFORMATION coming from 

Washington, the prospect of securing emergency tariff 
legislation designed to relieve the agrarian situation is any- 
thing but promising. The burst of enthusiasm with which the 
plan was launched has subsided; powerful opposition has de- 
veloped on both sides of the political fence, and the hue and 
cry against what is termed “class legislation” is proving ef- 
fective. In a psychological sense, such legislation might exert 
a beneficial influence, as much of the existing depression in 
financial and commercial circles has been the result of mental 
processes. There are sores, however, that cannot be healed 
by quack nostrums or the application of salve to the surface. 
Confidence must be restored, labor scales readjusted, and de- 
flation accomplished. Credits are impaired in every sphere of 
industry. Merchants, loaded to the guards with high-priced 
stocks, are more intent on striking balances than on getting 
in deeper. Commercial paper by the ream, that must be met 
at maturity, is lying in bank pigeon-holes, and new ventures 
are being either deferred or abandoned. People must eat, but 
even in dietary affairs economy is the rule. To assert that the 
cost of living has been materially decreased would be absurd. 
It is true that cut-rate sales are being extravagantly adver- 
tised, but in nearly every instance these are merely efforts to 
get rid of junk: Until this species of liquidation has been com- 
pleted the situation cannot develop substantial health. 


The financial situation shows little change. Financial pages 
of metropolitan papers parade optimism to the degree of frenzy. 
The latest propaganda is along the line of talking cheerfully. 
“Cut out the gloom!” puts it in terse vernacular. But a flood 
of undigested securities, passing of dividends, suspension of 
industrial activity, and curtailed purchasing by the agrarian 
interest cannot be ignored. The headache that fell to the com- 
munity as the logical result of its post-war debauch cannot be 
cured overnight. 


What is termed profiteering still goes on apace. In reality 
it is an effort to regain “normalcy” over the path of least re- 
sistance. Much has been said and written about the evil of 
cancellation, the truth being that during the frenzy period 
manufacturers curtailed orders to place goods with a specula- 
tive buying element willing to pay fictitious prices. Now that 
the tide has turned, regular customers are demonstrating that 
the shoe is on the other foot. When demand for goods ex- 
ceeded supply, manufacturers dictated how much their custom- 
ers should take; the customer is now dictating to the manu- 
facturer, and in turn is heeding popular opinion. 


Live stock is still handicapped by inability to secure funds, 
necessitating premature liquidation of an incredible number of 
cattle and sheep. Some cattle and sheep paper has been re- 
newed by Corn Belt bankers, but the rule is to require pay- 
ment at maturity; and, as most of the money was borrowed 
for a three-month period, the stuff must go to market when 
the note comes due. Bankers’ experience has convinced them 
of the futility of holding, as the trend of values has been stead- 
ily downward, and whenever cattle or sheep paper has been 
renewed for a second three-month period the result has been 
disastrous. December’s market developments prompted the 
majority of bankers to refuse renewals. 

The countryward movement of both thin cattle and sheep 
has dropped to small volume at all markets, reflecting a dis- 
position on the part of country bankers and feeders to remain 
inactive while the process of readjustment is concluded. With 
the country full of cheap feed, it would be logical to expect 
feeders unloading a set of high-priced cattle to put in another; 
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but in a majority of cases the proceeds of sale go direct to 
the banker who advanced the money. “I am sending you two 
loads of cattle; if anything is left, send it to me,” wrote an 
Iowa feeder to his commission man. He was, possibly, in the 
same position as many, considering themselves lucky if the 
lien was liquidated by the proceeds of the sale. Not that beef- 


' making has been wholly suspended; on the contrary, many 


cheap cattle have gone out; but investment is restricted, indi- 
cating widespread lack of confidence, not only among bankers, 
but among feeders, as demand for cattle money has waned 
perceptibly. 

Speculators, both at the stock-yards and in the country, 
have been hit hard. In the aggregate their losses have been 
enormous. One big speculator at Chicago is credited with hav- 
ing dropped $250,000 during the past two months, between the 
decline in values, feed bills, and other expenses. During the 
war period, and subsequently, with values constantly working 
higher, the speculator followed an easy path to wealth; on the 
slump many have lost their entire war profits, and more. 
Commission houses are timorous in dealing with speculators, 
many of whom are under suspicion of inability to pay; one 
bad failure at Kansas City having mulcted several commission 
men. It is probable that new conditions will decimate the ranks 
of stock-yard speculators, by depriving them of their war-time 
cinch. 

The $22,000,000 emergency fund provided by certain Chicago 
and New York banks to care for maturing live-stock loans that 
could not be liquidated without heavy loss is being distributed 
slowly. Heralded far and wide as insuring substantial relief 
to the industry, its influence has been negligible. That it has 
served a useful purpose will not be denied; but, had five times 
that sum been available, it would have been far from adequate 
to meet the conception of certain financial writers who an- 
nounced that this money would be effective in putting the 
live-stock industry on its feet. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS BUTTERING THEIR 
OWN BISCUITS 


LL’S WELL with the federal reserve bank system. New 

York’s bank earned 210 per cent on its capital in 1920; 
Chicago’s, 180 per cent. When the system was inaugurated, it 
was supposed to have for its object currency elasticity, to meet 
commercial and industrial needs at the moment; piling up such 
enormous profits was not even a remote intention. 


Meanwhile the business machinery of the country squeaks 
from lack of such financial lubrication as the federal reserve 
system was supposed to supply. Especially in the case of the 
agrarian interests is this need of lubricant felt. With govern- 
ment securities slopping around at seriously deflated values, 
stability is impossible. Probably the most effective method 
of bringing about such stability as the welfare of the com- 
munity demands would be by placing government securities on 
a par basis. 


How can this be accomplished? Merely by giving bond- 
holders 100 cents for every dollar they invested on presenta- 
tion of their securities at any federal reserve bank. Payment 
could be made in federal reserve notes, which would be tanta- 
mount to exchange of non-interest-bearing for interest-bearing 
obligations by the government, relieving it of an enormous in- 
terest charge, and in turn lightening the burden of taxation. 
Incidentally a substantial addition to the circulating medium 
would be provided, insuring lower interest rates, and thus re- 
lieving the backbone of business of a cracking burden. 

So many objections will be offered to this plan that its 
adoption is not to be thought of. If, however, the credit of 
the United States government is equal to the $20,000,000,000 of 
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bonds issued for war purposes, it is also equal to the task of 
melting at least part of the frozen credit created by this obli- 
gation. Assured that their bonds were redeemable at par, 50 
rer cent, or more, of the holders of ‘‘Libertys”’ 
induced to part with them. 

Meanwhile the federal reserve bank system is diverting its 
energies from the purpose originally intended to the accumula- 
tion of profits, on the specious plea that such earnings relieve 
government financial needs. 


CALIFORNIA CATTLEMEN CREATE GUARANTY 
FUND 


HE ANNUAL CONVENTION of the California Cattlemen's 

Association, held at San Francisco on December 11, was a 
highly successful event. Its outstanding feature was the 
approval of a plan for the creation of a guaranty fund of $250,- 
000, submitted by President Bixby. Under this plan, the guar- 
anty will apply only to such cattle as are shipped out of the 
state under the direction of the committee of five cattlemen 
appointed to handle the fund. The cattle will first be classified, 
a survey made of prevailing market conditions, and a minimum 
price set. The owner, after approval by the classification in- 
spector, will be guaranteed a net return of whatever the com- 
mittee thinks the minimum price should be. The voluntary 
consent of the owner must be secured prior to shipment, and in 
the event that his cattle fail to return to him the guaranteed 
price he will be compensated to the amount of the deficit out 
of the guaranty fund. Should the cattle gain more than thé 
amount of the guaranteed price, the owner will refund 50 per 
cent of the surplus to the guaranty fund. California bankers 
have expressed their willingness to accept the notes of the 
voluntary subscribers to the fund. 

T. H. Ramsay, of Red Bluff, was elected president of the 
association, to succeed F. H. Bixby. D. J. Stollery will continue 
as secretary until a successor is appointed. 


FARM CONGRESS DECLARES ITS PRINCIPLES 


HAT HAS BEEN CALLED “the most representative agri- 

cultural gathering ever held in America’ convened at 
Kansas City, Mo., last month when the International Farm 
Congress met in fifteenth annual session. In addition to the 
membership of the congress itself, delegates from more than 
thirty national and state agricultural and live-stock associa- 
tions were in attendance. Among the national bodies repre- 
sented were the American National Live Stock Association, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, the Grange, the Farmers’ 
Union, and the American Cotton Association. It is estimated 
that the delegates represented at least four million f:.rmers and 
stock-raisers. A “Declaration of Principles” was adopted, the 
salient features of which are summarized in the following: 


Agricultural Credits—Strongly urging that the matter of 
agricultural credits be most carefully considered in connection 
with any plan relating to our system of finance. 

Collective Bargaining.—Calling upon law-making agencies 
clearly and fairly to establish the rights of co-operative buying 
and selling. 


Lahbor.—Recognizing the right of men to organize and to 
sell their labor collectively, but declaring that such transactions 
should be upon the basis of service rendered, and not enforced 
through a monopoly, or by intimidation or violence; asserting 
that employers of labor must recognize that the existence of im- 
proper working conditions constitutes a fertile field for the sow- 
ing of the seeds of discontent, and that any settlement of any 
phase of this problem that is not based on humanity and justice 
will be but temporary. 

Rights of Business.—Recognizing the great service being 
rendered by the various marketing agencies, but denying the 
right of men who perform no useful service to make their living 
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by gambling upon the results of the efforts of those who are so 
engaged; declaring that*the supervision of the packing industry, 
or of any other branch of business that attains a proportionate 
magnitude, by governmental regulation, is a wise policy. 

Tariff.—Asserting that American agricultural and live-stock 
industries have entered an era in which they must have protec- 
tion from unrestricted competition of products of countries 
where land is cheap or labor meanly paid. 


Correct Labeling —Demanding that every container of food 
contain what it purports to, both in quantity and quality, and 
that any fabric or material of any kind used in the manufacture 
of clothing should be as plainly and honestly labeled. 


Transportation.—Recommending that a committee on trans- 
portation be appointed, to co-operate with similar committees 
of other national farm organizations in an effort to secure a 
fair adjustment of transportation matters that affect farm and 
live-stock products. 

Immigration.—Believing that common caution demands a 
sharply restrictive immigration policy and a most careful select- 
ive process. 

Forest Conservation.—Strongly urging the most careful 
preservation of growing timber in the national forest reserves, 
and a systematic plan of tree-planting in all suitable unforested 
areas within such reserves; believing private owners of timber 
lands should recognize a clear moral obligation by co-operating 
with the government to the end that forest destruction and 
timber wastage be reduced to a minimum. 

Department of Agriculture—Urging that Congress enact 
such legislation as is necessary for the proper functioning of the 
department, especially in the work of combating plant and ani- 
mal diseases. 

Reclamation, Flood Protection, Dry-Farming.—Pledging sup- 
port toward the solution of problems connected with these sub- 
jects, and urging that the Reclamation Service be adequately 
equipped with funds and authority for the prosecution of such 


portions of this work as properly come under governmental su- 
pervision. 





COLORADO STOCK-GROWERS IN 
CONVENTION 


HE COLORADO STOCK GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION met in 

annual convention at Denver on December 21 and 22, 1920. 
A large and representative gathering of stockmen from all parts 
of the state was in attendance. The program was an unusually 
comprehensive one, dealing with every phase of the live-stock 
industry. The discussions, while at times animated, were char- 
acterized by an earnest desire to harmonize all differences of 
opinion in a co-ordination of forces to meet the many grave 
problems arising out of the present crisis. 


Following is a summary of the more important resolutions 
adopted: 


Demanding that the grazing fees on the forest reserves be 
reduced in proportion to the price of live stock, and indorsing 
the stand taken by the Secretary of Agriculture and the Forest 
Service in opposing any increase in such fees at the present 
time; 

Requesting an immediate embargo on the importation of all 
live stock and live-stock products until a satisfactory readjust- 
ment of international trade relations can be accomplished; 

Favoring the fullest co-operation with the Biological Survey 
in the destruction of predatory animals, and a closed season on 
all big game for at least five years; 

Recommending the enactment of legislation to secure ade- 
quate transportation service for live stock, and to prevent the 
spread of tuberculosis among cattle; 


Urging the necessity of longer-time credits for live stock. 


A special resolution voiced the profound disappointment of 
the association “at the action of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee [of the House of Representatives] in placing such inconse- 
quential duties on the imports competing with our farm and 
animal products, as well as its omission to place any duty on 
hides, pelts, frozen meats, ete.” Another, attributing the dis- 
tressed condition of the live-stock industry in large measure to 
the excessive cost of distribution, urged a more economical sys- 
tem of handling meat between the packing-house and the con- 
sumer, and to that end demanded the dissolution of the injunc- 
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tion forbidding the packers to engage in the retail meat trade. 
Increased appropriations by Congress for the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, to enable it more effectively to carry on the work of 
controlling infectious diseases, were recommended. 

THE Propucer was indorsed, and all members were urged 
to become subscribers. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
M. J. MeMillin, Carlton, president; Ben M. White, Eagle, vice- 
president; Evelyn D. Castle, Denver, secretary; W. A. Snyder, 
Denver, treasurer. 


UTAH ASSOCIATION IN ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


ECEMBER 7 the second annual convention of the Utah 

Cattle and Horse Growers’ Association was held at Salt 
Lake City. Owing to the fact that two important meetings of 
live-stock men, whose doings are chronicled elsewhere in this 
issue, were in progress simultaneously in the same city, the 
program was not completed; but the session did not adjourn 
until problems relating to grazing on national forests had 
been thoroughly debated with representatives of the Forest 
Service. Resolutions were adopted opposing any increase in 
grazing fees and protesting against a shortening of the grazing 
season as unjust and uncalled for. 

Jesse M. Harmon, of Provo, was elected president for the 
ensuing year; Alonzo Brinkerhoff, of Emery, vice-president; 
and Thomas Redmond, of Salt Lake City, secretary-treasurer. 


COMMISSION MEN TELL PRESIDENT-ELECT 
WHAT WOULD MAKE IDEAL SECRETARY 
OF AGRICULTURE 


RESIDENT-ELECT HARDING has not yet disclosed the 

identity of his Secretary of Agriculture. In popular opinion, 
the place will be filled by Henry A. Wallace, of Iowa. But oppo- 
sition to Wallace has developed. During his editorial career 
Wallace has antagonized the packing and live-stock commission 
interests, which are unfavorable to his appointment. A dele- 
gation composed of S. B. Stafford, president of the Chicago Live 
Stock Exchange, Everett C. Brown, president of the National 
Live Stock Exchange, and Kay Wood, of Chicago, visited Mr. 
Harding at Marion early in January; not, as they expressed it, 
to object to the appointment of Wallace, but to urge that the 
next secretary be a man with the latch-string of his office door 
on the outside. 

“For the past eight years the Secretary of Agriculture has 
been inaccessible, and also antagonistic to the packing, stock- 
yard, and commission interests,” said Brown. “All we ask is 
the appointment of a fair-minded man to whom we can talk.” 

C. F. Curtiss, dean of the Iowa Agricultural College, would 
suit the packing and commission interests, but his appointment 
is doubtful, and it is probable that Wallace will be chosen, 
unless his opponents can show the President-elect good reason 
for selecting another. 


COLORADO LAMBS LEAVING FEED-LOTS 


OLORADO FEEDERS are expected to begin topping the con- 
tents of their feed-lots as January works along. Recent 
lamb-market action has not been calculated to engender confi- 
dence, and the earlier the stuff is cashed, the more comfortable 


will feeders, and bankers financing the business, feel. The stuff 


was put in at a range of $9.50 to $11 per cwt.—largely around 
$10; and, as most of it is northern lambs, excessive weight will 
be a handicap. Consequently early marketing is desired. 

The crop is variously estimated, but the best information 
available indicates that 3,300 carloads, or around 850,000 head, 
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are concealed in northern Colorado feed-lots—somewhat less 
than a year ago. The Scottsbluff section of western Nebraska 
has around 112,000, or 40,000 less than last year; these lambs 
constituting the bulk of the winter’s supply, as other sections 
of the West will feed few, and east of the Missouri River prema- 
ture liquidation has disposed of 75 per cent of the western stuff 
that went in during the range season. Taking the country as 
a whole, the visible supply of fat sheep and lambs is the smallest 
in fifteen years, which would warrant bullish sentiment, were it 
not for a frozen stock of 60,000,000 pounds—mostly foreign stuff 
in storage at the Atlantic seaboard—which constitutes a stand- 
ing menace to the security of the feeder. 


Packers’ policy will doubtless be to feed this frozen stock 
into distributive channels conservatively, but its possession puts 
them in a strong strategic position, as, whenever the domestic 
market happens to be bare, they can regulate prices by selling 
more frozen stuff. They will buy the Colorado crop with max- 
imum economy, and, as feeders in that section have had two 
prosperous seasons, they will not be surprised if the crop now 
in their feed-lots does not add materially to their 1921 income- 
tax payments. 

Expectancy is that 50 per cent of this year’s Colorado out- 
put will be marketed in Denver, as feeders are reluctant to incur 
the risk and expense incident to long journeys to market, and 
packers are in a position to get better train service, with full 
train consignments, than individual shippers. 


NORTHWEST SWEPT BARE OF CATTLE 


ESTERN CATTLE are all in. So, in a figurative sense, 

are the men who produced them. Hope of a high finish 
did not reach the fruition stage, as the November and December 
market went from bad to worse. On the low spot in December 
western range cattle, worth $12 per cwt. early in the season, 
sold at $7.50, and were considered well disposed of on that 
basis. Thousands of decent Canadian cattle from the Alberta 
country went over the scales at $6 to $6.75. 

The movement from the Northwest was approximately 25 
per cent less than that of 1919, and even then was swelled by a 
mass of female stuff and young steers. Financial exigencies 
necessitated gathering everything resembling beef. 

As a result of this drastic clean-up, the Northwest is long 
on feed, but short on cattle. It is also confronted with an enor- 
mous restocking proposition, the consummation of which will 
require years, especially if the necessary capital is not avail- 
able. And the present outlook does not warrant expectancy of 
easy money, or anything resembling it. 


TUBERCULOSIS IN SWINE ON INCREASE 


UBERCULOSIS AMONG SWINE is on the increase in the 

United States. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, 
38,981,814 hogs were slaughtered under federal meat inspection. 
Of these, 4,260,720 were retained, 94,265 were sterilized, and 
65,609 were condemned for tuberculosis. In other words, 11 
per cent of all the hogs killed under federal supervision in this 
country showed tubercular lesions on post-mortem examination. 
In 1908 only 2 per cent were retained. As many animals are 
butchered before reaching the stage where lesions are disclosed, 
it is safe to conclude that a considerably larger proportion of 
hogs are affected with the disease. 


At least 90 per cent of tuberculosis in hogs is believed to 
be due to infection from cattle. Milk from tubercular cows is 
undoubtedly the most common source of infection; next in 
importance are droppings. A small percentage is supposed to 
be of human origin, from feeding kitchen offal. 


While tuberculosis thus remains a very serious menace 
to the hog-raising industry, some real progress has been made 
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in stamping out the disease among cattle. In 1916 2.58 per cent 
of all cattle slaughtered under federal inspection were con- 
demned for tuberculosis; in 1920, only 2.07 per cent. 

As might be expected, more cattle and hogs are affected 
with tuberculosis in the North and East than in the South and 
West. In the East and North there has been more improvement 
of herds through the importation of pure-breds, many of which 
have proved to be infected. Then, too, close housing of dairy 
herds is conducive to the spread of the disease. On the other 
hand, conditions on the open range are unfavorable to its 
propagation. 

The campaign against bovine tuberculosis was started three 
years ago. The Bureau of Animal Industry now co-operates 
with forty-four states in this work. Congress ivr the current 
fiscal year has granted $1,500,000 for tuberculosis eradication; 
individual states have appropriated $2,200,000. On July 1, 1920, 
140 federal veterinarians and 139 state veterinarians were giv- 
ing their entire time to testing breeding cattle. During the 
month of October 104,331 breeding animals, belonging to 6,151 
herds or lots, were tested. Of this number, 4,284, or an average 
of 4.2 per cent, reacted (in Rhode Island, 34 per cent; New 
York, 20; Illinois, 8.2; Virginia, 5; Texas, 1.7; Minnesota, 1.6; 
Mississippi, 0.2; Arkansas, 0). There was a total of 24,616 
herds that had been once tested without reacting, and 4,283 
herds were officially accredited as tuberculosis-free. Minnesota 
led with 654 accredited herds, Wisconsin had 400, and Virginia 
381. Reactors are slaughtered under federal supervision. A few 
valuable individuals are held in quarantine. 

The annual loss from tuberculosis in cattle and hogs in the 
United States is estimated at $25,000,000. 


PAST YEAR CHARACTERIZED BY DIMINISHED 
PRODUCTION 


ee OF LIVE-STOCK PRODUCTION during the 
past year is indicated by the statistical record. The figures 
are somewhat startling, especially if construed as meaning fur- 


ther contraction. A group of Chicago commission men, discuss- 
ing the prospect recently, admitted that, so far as the selling 
interest at the markets was concerned, retrenchment was inevi- 
table. Already this disposition is in evidence among the packers. 
Buying forces have been reduced, superfluous killing facilities 
eliminated, and other overhead charges pruned. Packers realize 
that they will handle less raw material in 1921 than last year, 
and are trimming their sails to the wind. As their cellars are 
full of hides, wool, and by-products generally, they expect to re- 
coup themselves by inventory profits. The commission man has 
nothing of this nature to fall back upon. One big house, with 
branches at most of the principal markets in the country, has 
already converted its weekly house organ into a semi-monthly, 
at enormous saving, while others are pruning. The problem is 
as to which element in the commission business will suffer more 
by further contraction of trade—the big concerns with enormous 
overhead expense, or the smaller outfits that spend little on 
organization or literature. That a fierce scramble for the busi- 
ness will develop is indicated by the fact that one of the big 
Chicago concerns has engaged D. D. Cutler, pensioned live-stock 
agent of the Northwestern, as a trade-getter. Obviously it is to 
be a case of survival of the fittest; but who the fittest will be only 
time will develop. 


Further Contraction of Trade Volume to Be Looked For 


The year 1920 was anything but prosperous for the commis- 
sion interest. Shrinking volume of business and steadily in- 
creasing expenses were met by a substantial increase in charges 
—an expedient that cannot be repeated. That the real cattle 
shortage has yet to make its appearance, that the 1921 hog crop 
will fall considerably short of that of 1920, and that, compared 
with recent heavy marketing, the prospective supply of sheep 
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and lambs will be decidedly light, are admitted facts. During 
the war period the commission interest enjoyed the distinct ad- 
vantage of expanding production; it is now paying the penalty 
of contraction, and, to make matters worse, is still organized on a 
war basis and operating at war costs. 

It will be admitted that 1920 slaughter was materially 
swelled by liquidation of imperative character, due in a measure 
to lack of confidence and a desire to get out, but mainly to a 
gradually tightening money market, coupled with limitation of 
credit. This being the case, a serious draft has been made on 
the 1921 supply, insuring further contraction of volume. Packers 
will meet this by merchandising their accumulation at a profit 
and restricting operating expenses. What the 1921 reduction of 
volume will be can only be conjectured; but, so far as production 
west of the Missouri River is concerned, it will be enormous. 
The 1920 decrease, compared with 1919, is approximately 16 per 
cent in cattle, 13 per cent in hogs, and 22 per cent in sheep. Kan- 
sas City shows the heaviest decrease in cattle, with 585,000 
head; Chicago in hogs and sheep, with 1,146,000 hogs and 1,- 
238,000 sheep. The shrinkage is adequately indicated by supply 
statistics at the four principal markets: 


CATTLE 
1920 
CON os wAlssie wmcrceoenes 3,106,000 
Kansas City 2,116,000 
Ss Sag biceeap Ae a aiateeon es staen 1,609,000 
1,244,000 


HOGS 
CRA oe oes aceis ean 7,525,000 
Kansas City 2,473,000 
sc Beal eines ahaa AheraaN et 2,717,000 
3,493,000 
SHEEP 
NB oso candice recs 4,005,000 
Kansas City 1,691,000 
GWGee ie ssc wins 2,896,000 3,789,000 
St. Louis 606,000 724,000 
As the smaller markets have suffered proportionately, this 
means a decrease in volume of about 1,500,000 cattle, 2,500,000 
hogs, and 2,600,000 sheep. It is not impossible that a correspond- 
ing decrease will be recorded in 1921. 


1919 
3,502,000 
2,701,000 
1,875,000 
1,408,000 


8,672,000 
3,140,000 
3,179,000 
3,635,000 


5,243,000 
1,945,000 


Reduced Production as Affecting Prices 

The statistical situation affords encouragement to the pro- 
ducer who during the past year has been the victim of excessive 
supply, measured by declining consumption of meat, due to many 
reasons, not the least of which has been exorbitant retail cost. 
As the same number of mouths must be filled, it is reasonable to 
assume that reduced production will at least insure higher prices 
than would be possible otherwise. Unfortunately decreased con- 
sumption does not mean shortage, as the public has a fashion of 
protesting against prices by curtailing consumption. Neverthe- 
less the figures afford at least a grain of consolation to those who 
have been able to survive the trade vicissitude of the past year. 


THE CALENDAR 


January 12-14, 1921—-Twenty-fourth Annual Convention of 
American National Live Stock Association, El Paso, Tex. 

January 15-22, 1921—National Western Stock Show, Denver, 
Colo. 

January 17-19, 1921—Annual Convention of National Wool 
Growers’ Association, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

January 24-29, 1921—Kansas National Live Stock Exposition 
and Feeder Show, Wichita, Kan. 

January 27-29, 1921—Meeting of Southern 
Atlanta, Ga. 

February 16-18, 1921—Annual Convention 
Stock Association, Salina, Kan. 

February 22-24, 1921—Annual Convention of Buyers’ and 
Sellers’ Live Stock Association, Amarillo, Tex. 


Tariff Congress, 


of Kansas Live 
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GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


EMPORARY STIMULATION of retail buying, 
T ane to holiday trade—which, taking the country 

as a whole, reached an unexpectedly satisfactory 
volume—marked the close of the year. This, as was fore- 
seen, has been followed by new price recessions for the 
purpose of cleaning up present stocks. Merchants are 
beginning to realize the necessity of taking losses, but 
do not as yet seem ready for the drastic price-slashing 
for which the public is waiting before resuming pur- 
chasing for other than immediate needs. The situation 
is aggravated by the growing unemployment, which in 
several of the larger manufacturing centers is reaching 
serious proportions. In many industries wage cuts are 
being accepted in preference to idleness at the previous 
scale. 

The attitude in nearly every branch of trade and in- 
dustry is one of caution and expectancy, no one being 
willing to commit himself to any definite line of action 
until he sees some indication of what the future is going 
to brings Predictions vary with geographical location 
and temperamental point of view. That spring will wit- 
ness a marked revival of business is the belief of many. 

The money market remains quiet; if anything, bank- 
ing circles are slightly easier. Stocks, which had shown 
great weakness, have rallied somewhat. Foreign ex- 
change is practically unaltered. Both exports and im- 


ports for November show a considerable falling-off com- 


pared with the previous month. In iron and steel the 
pace is slackening, and more furnaces are cold. 

’ 

Coal is more plentiful, and some mines are closing 
down. Building materials, except brick, are slightly 
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lower, but little activity is reported. Cotton prices are 
at low ebb. Livestock market conditions are described 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Bradstreet’s index number for the week ending De- 
cember 25, 1920, based on the prices per pound of thirty- 
one articles used for food, was $3.51, compared with 
$3.80 the previous month and $4.99 on the corresponding 
date in 1919. 


HIGH FREIGHT RATES AND DECREASED 
TONNAGE 


N THE OCTOBER “PRODUCER?” we referred to the 
| probable effect that the large increase in freight 
rates would have on the volume of low-grade traffic 
moving long distances, and we stated that many com- 
modities could not stand the advance. Recognition of 
that fact is being forced upon the carriers by the sharp 
reduction in the movement of some commodities, That 
our readers may fully appreciate the amount and burden 
of these increases in freight rates, we cite a few repre- 
sentative instances, as follows: 





Item In 1913 Now Increase 


From Idaho Points— 
On potatoes, per 100 lbs.— 


To Chicago... eaeeeag ls os [OSS (O92 lS O:37 

To Missouri River............ .45 .75% .30% 
On hay, per ton— 

IN hia ie 280s oa dose 11.00 | 18.40 7.40 

To Missouri River............ 9.00 15.10 6.10 


From Utah Common Points— 
On cattle, per 100 Ibs.— 


To Chicago. . SM aearie caine as 73% 1.07% .34 

To Missouri River............ 531% 83% .30 
On sheep, per 100 lbs.— 

To Chicago. . Pipsa a scaacaren ds .80 1.16 .36 

To Missouri River............ .60 .92 .o2 


The above table fairly illustrates the general increases 
throughout the inter-mountain territory. 

During the month of December potatoes were selling 
at wholesale in Chicago for $1.35 to $1.50 per 100 pounds, 
sacked. The freight rate from Idaho points to Chicago is 
92 cents per 100 pounds, to which should be added 7 cents 
to cover the cost of heating cars en route; making a 
total transportation charge of 9% cents. Sacks cost 
approximately 20 cents apiece. Commission charges are 
at least 10 cents per 100 pounds. These fixed charges 
total $1.29 per 100 pounds. Based on the prevailing 
wholesale price at Chicago, there would not be enough 
margin left for a shipper in Idaho even to cover the cost 
of hauling the potatoes to the railroad station and load- 
ing them in a car. The raiser of the potatoes in Idaho 
would be ahead by leaving them to rot in the ground, 
rather than shipping them to consumptive markets east 
of the Missouri River. 

Alfalfa has been selling at Kansas City during the 
past month for $15 to $25 per ton, varying according to 
grade; the average bringing about $20 to $21. On the 
basis of a freight rate of $15.10 per ton from Idaho points 
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to Kansas City, the hay-raiser in Idaho would have left 
$5 to $6 per ton; which would not much more than cover 
the commission for the sale at the terminal market and 
the cost of baling. Obviously, under these conditions, 
Idaho hay cannot now be, and is not being, shipped east 
of the Missouri River, while in past years such movement 
has been regular and of a fairly large volume. The 
carriers serving Idaho territory have finally discovered 
that hay cannot be moved from that section to the Mis- 
souri River on the basis of the new freight rates which 
went into effect on August 28, 1920, and have announced 
a reduction to $10 per ton. The railroads in Colorado 
have published a reduction of $5 per ton on hay from the 
San Luis valley, Similar reductions on many other agri- 
cultural products will be necessary, if they are to move 
to market. 

Producers of grain, vegetables, fruit, and hay in the 
inter-mountain region, under the present high freight 
rates and low prices, cannot afford to market their 
products at eastern points, in competition with producers 
more favorably situated as to distance and freight rates. 
They must perforce retire from that business; which 
means limiting their production of these commodities to 
a volume sufficient to meet the requirements of their own 
state and adjacent territory. In turn, they must en- 
deavor, so far as possible, to produce those commodities 
on which freight rates do not absorb so large a proportion 
of the selling price. 

Recently there was presented in the United States 
Senate, by a western member, an account covering the 
shipment and sale of 2,000 head of sheep from Wyoming 
to Chicago. This account showed that the net returns 
to the owner of the sheep, after deducting freight and 
switching charges, bedding and feed charges en route, 
war tax, yardage, and commission, amounted to only 32 
cents per head. The freight charges alone represented 
more than half of the gross-receipts at Chicago. At the 
present market price, shippers of that class of live stock 
commonly known as “canners” run the risk of not being 
able to sell such shipments for enough gross: money to 
pay transportation and marketing charges. If it were 
possible to do so, stockmen in many instances would be 
better off by trailing their live stock to market, instead 
of shipping it on the railroads under the present high 
freight rates and other advanced incidental charges. 


RETAIL PRICES AND MEAT CONSUMPTION 


N THE DAILY PRESS of December 16, 1920, ap- 
peared a very interesting and significant statement 
by Charles H. Frye, a large meat-packer of Seattle, 

Washington, relative to the difference between retail 
meat prices and prices of live stock on the hoof in the 
Puget Sound country, as compared with the East. We 
quote as follows: 


One of the things that most impressed me on my visit in 
eastern cities and the Middle West was the high prices charged 
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by retailers for fresh meat. For comparison, live stock on the 
foot is higher on the coast than anywhere else in the United 
States; yet meats retail for from 25 to 50 per cent less than in 
eastern cities. If the retailer had cut his prices, the consump- 
tion would have been increased considerably, and there would 
not be the glut and congestion in the live-stock centers. 

This difference is accounted for by the fact that in 
the Northwest the packers operate retail meat markets in 
many important cities, where they sell the products of 
their slaughter-houses, and in some cases also vegetables, 
fruit, fish, and other perishable commodities, These re- 
tail meat markets are commodious shops with every up- 
to-date appliance, are well located, and serve a greater 
number of consumers than the ordinary meat market or 
corner grocery in the average city. As they are fewer in 
number, the volume of their business enables them to 
operate at a narrower margin of profit; consequently 
their owners (the packers) can pay more for live stock 
and still retail the meat at a lower price than is possible 
under the present uneconomical methods followed in 
other territory. In the packer-operated meat markets 
in the Northwest, it is claimed, changes in live-stock 
prices are reflected in retail prices, in striking contrast 
to the customary policy in other sections, where retailers 
are prompt to advance their charges when live-stock 
prices increase, but notoriously slow about reducing them 
when live stock declines. 

In the various investigations undertaken by the De- 
partment of Agriculture it has been found that the 
spread between prices of live stock on the hoof and retail 
meat prices is too great; that the overhead is too large, 
and that the retail business is overdone—too many 
engaged in it. If all are to make a living, they must 
necessarily exact a too liberal profit in the handling of 
too small a volume. Consumers and producers alike are 
vitally interested in the efficient and economical distri- 
bution of these food products, and, if the present retail 
system is wrong, it should be corrected. High retail 
meat prices have a potent effect on the volume of con- 
sumption. As Mr. Frye well points out, if retail meat 
prices had generally followed the recent decline in live 
stock prices, consumption would have been stimulated 
and the present glut, congestion, and demoralization 
would not have occurred. 

In our judgment, a radical change in retail methods 
is one of the big questions confronting the live-stock 
industry. Live-stock prices are low—well under the cost 
of production and down to pre-war levels; but retail 
prices continue on the lofty plane of the war period. 

Under the Palmer consent decree the five big packers 
are “perpetually enjoined” from entering the retail meat 
business. At the annual convention of the Colorado 
Stock Growers’ Association, held in Denver in December, 
a resolution was adopted urging the Attorney-General to 
modify that part of his decree, so as to allow the defend- 
ants to embark in the retail meat field. This should be 
done under proper regulation. It is the only reasonable 
solution of this vexed problem. 
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MEAT CONSUMPTION AN ECONOMIC 
PROBLEM 


T SEEMS TO US that the newly launched campaign 
for increased consumption of meat is based on wrong 
premises. It strikes us that it treats as the result of 

reasoned choice what is merely reluctant yielding to 
necessity, And in so far as the causes back of the con- 


dition at which it aims are thus misinterpreted, we féar 


that it is bound to miss fire. 

Americans, as a nation, are meat-eaters. Asa nation, 
we shall remain so. No temporary circumstance can 
alter this fundamental fact, rooted deep in tradition, in 
habit, in taste, in need; inextricably bound up with our 
racial inheritance, the ¢character of our country, our cli- 
inmate, and the form of our activities. Food faddists will 
have their followers. Individuals may convince them- 
selves that they-eat too much of proteins or of starches, 
of this or of that. But a nation-wide movement for the 


restriction of our diet generally, or of our use of any one | 


of our accustomed staple foods, is not likely to meet with 
imuch success. Here, as elsewhere, experience is the best 
teacher. Have we not, the laity will ask, both individu 
ally and as a people, held our own pretty well in the race, 
and has not our favorite menu of meat and wheat, on the 
whole, served us fairly in the past? 

On the other hand, repeated exhortations to eat more 
—ever more—of one thing or another, or of all things, 
are apt to be as barren of results. There have been too 
inany such appeals. There has been too great a diversity 
of opinion—even “expert” opinion. The public is becom- 
ing confused, and weary, and indifferent. “Eat more 
beef,’ “eat more lamb,” “drink more milk,” “eat more 
-ereals—more vegetables—more fruit!’ Each successive 
hbugle-blast proclaims the discovery of the one unfailing 
path to vigor and well-being and long life. Where is this 
thing going to stop? asks the bewildered average citizen 

-who, in America, is not usually a seriously underfed 
citizen. Who is right? 

And, since these diet-reformers cannot possibly all 
he right—as there is.a limit to the digestive capacity of 
even an American, beyond which experience has taught 
him that he may not safely go—he quite naturally con- 
cludes that none of them is wholly right, though each 
may be partially right. Furthermore, seeing the nature 
of the backing of these specious pleas, he begins to doubt 
their entire disinterestedness, and next to question 
their sincerity. Finally he is tempted to brush the 
whole subject aside as mere advertising propaganda, and 
_to go on his way as before, balancing and combining his 
meals as his preference and his pocket-book may dictate, 

Meat consumption in the United States, we are told, 
is falling off. Statistics tend to bear out this claim. 
Waiving any reference to what Carlyle had to say about 
“lies, damned lies, and statistics,” we register our disbe- 
lief that the people’s taste has materially changed. We 
are unconvinced that the tables of calories and food 
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values, with which the public has been 8o assiduously 
bombarded of late, have in any measurable degree served 
to bring about this result. We are not in the least 
apprehensive that the live-stock industry of America is 
seriously, or at all, threatened from that quarter. Rather, 
we think that such decrease in meat consumption as 
may actually be demonstrable, beyond the period of en- 
forced curtailment during the war, is a passing phenome- 
non, due to purely economic causes. In other words, 
meat prices, since the war, have been too high for the 
average consumer. 

If we are correct in this, it follows that the remedy 
must be sought elsewhere than in admonitions to “eat 
more meat.” The remedy lies in pulling down the cost 
of meat. Bring the price of their favorite steaks and 
chops within the reach of the printer, the carpenter, 
and the clerk, and the consumption of chops and steaks 
will take care of itself. 

And since the cost of meat, under existing conditions, 
cannot be further lowered at the producing end, let the 
forces back of the new campaign concentrate their efforts 
on reducing the toll levied on the consumer by the dis 
tributive end of the trade. The argument, to be effective, 
should be addressed to the retailer, and those behind the 
retailer, rather than to the public. 


THE LIVE-STOCK COMMISSION CASE 

N THE DISTRICT COURT at Kansas City, Mo., 

on December 31, Judge Van Valkenburgh granted 

a permanent injunction restraining the Secretary 
of Agriculture from revoking the licenses of commis- 
sion firms that had declined to comply with his order 
directing the reinstatement of the commission charges 
in vogue previous to the last advance of August 2, 
1920. The August Propucer contains a full history of 
the steady advance in commission charges, and in the 
September number will be found reference to the deci- 
sion of Secretary Meredith condemning the recent ad- 
vance, The legality of the action of the secretary 
under authority of the Food Control Act, commonly 
known as the Lever Act, was the issue in the Kansas 
City case. 

While we have not seen the text of the Kansas City 
decision, we presume that the controlling point was 
that war-time powers should not be invoked during 
peace times, even though the Food Control Act is still 
in effect. Thus again the livestock exchanges escape 
regulation. These exchanges fix commission charges 
according to their own standards of reasonableness, 
without consulting their principals, and there is prac- 
tically no redress. Is it not about time that some su- 
‘pervision were exercised over their activities? Live- 
stock values have receded to pre-war levels, cost of 
living is descending, and wages are on the decline; yet 
live-stock commission charges are at the peak, with no 
likelihood of the exchanges voluntarily reducing them. 
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The meat-packing legislation now pending in Con- 
gress provides for regulation of the live-stock commis- 
sion business and the traders. Stockmen are practically 
unanimous in the opinion that both need regulation. 

On December 28, 1920, a committee consisting of 
the president of the National Live Stock Exchange, the 
president of the Chicago Live Stock Exchange, and the 
chairman of the Legislative Committee of that organi- 
zation, addressed President-elect Harding in opposition 
to any meat-packing legislation, and urged the appoint- 
ment of a Secretary of Agriculture who would be in 
harmony with the policies they expressed. It is easy to 
understand why the exchanges oppose this legislation. 


FINANCING OUR FOREIGN TRADE 


ITH ADMIRABLE DIRECTNESS, the confer- 

ence called last month at Chicago by the Amer- 

ican Bankers’ Association for the purpose of 
devising means of stimulating our foreign trade pro- 
ceeded to formulate a concrete program. In a two-day 
session, during which complete harmony prevailed, rep- 
resentative financiers, business men, and producers 
from forty states united in a decision to take the neces- 
sary steps toward the organization of an export corpora- 
tion with a capital of $100,000,000. 

Briefly summarized, the object of the corporation, 
which is to be under the supervision of the Federal 
Reserve Board, is to extend long-time credit to coun- 
tries wishing to buy American commodities, but handi- 
capped by the present demoralized state of their 
finances. To this end, under the provisions of the Edge 
Act, it is proposed to issue debentures against such 
securities of these countries as shall be deemed ade- 
quate, up to an amount equal to ten times the capital 
stock of the corporation—or $1,000,000,000; the certifi- 
cates to be offered to American investors. It is ex- 
pected that the corporation will be ready to begin its 
work early in 1921. While no definite time limit has 
been fixed for its activities, the present plan contem- 
plates a period of several years. If successful, it may 
be decided to make its organization permanent. 

Among the many agencies tardily set in motion for 
the re-establishment of a normal market for our sur- 
plus products, this project seems to us to hold out 
promise of the most substantial results. Especially it 
should prove of marked benefit to our agricultural and 
live-stock industries, It has been conceived with both 
vision and courage. It takes cognizance of realities, 
rather than dealing rhetorically with economic ab- 
stractions or experimenting with legislation of slow 
and doubtful efficacy. It is good business, in that it 
is bottomed squarely on the tested commercial prin- 
ciple of give-and-take. It is practical philanthropy, pre- 
senting, in language that needs no interpreter, a phase 
of international solidarity too often overlooked or 
slighted in these days of nebulous locutions. And, tak- 
ing a longer and a larger view, it is fundamentally 
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sound politics. A starving, workless, bolshevized Eu- 
rope is not only a poor customer; it is a direct menace. 
By sending our excess manufactures and raw materials, 
our meats and breadstutfs, to the people who need 
them, and helping them pay for them on easy but 
equitable terms, we shall take out an insurance policy 
for the peaceful development of our own industrial life 
far more effective than stringent immigration laws and 
more conducive to international comity than resolu. 
tions of sympathy. 


SHOULD OUR DOOR BE CLOSED TO THE 
IMMIGRANT? 


YEAR AGO concern was felt lest the unprece 

dented flow of foreign-born workers away from 

our shores, following on the heels of the prac- 
tical suspension of immigration during the war, might 
seriously cripple those of our industries which had in 
large measure been dependent upon this element for 
their unskilled labor. The apprehension proved to be 
not wholly unfounded. Scarcity of such labor is gen- 
erally conceded to have been one of the causes under- 
lying the excessive cost of production both on farm, in 
mine, and in many lines of manufacture. Since then, 
however, the tide has turned. At present the crowds 
of immigrants daily, knocking at our doors surpass in 
numbers those of pre-war times, and reports from Eu- 
rope indicate that twenty million more are awaiting 
ocean passage, The fear of a labor drought has given 
place to alarm at the impending deluge. 


That this problem is one of grave proportions no 


one will deny. With our internal readjustment process 
as yet far from completed; with unemployment on the 
increase in every manufacturing center; with insuffi- 
cient dwellings to house our own people; with all man- 
ner of radical propagandists—themselves largely of for. 
eign birth—taking advantage of the situation to sow 
the seeds of discontent, it may wel! be questioned 
whether we are in position to absorb these hordes of 
destitute aliens, ignorant of our language and institu- 
tions, with different standards of thought and con- 
duct, only intent on escaping from the economic misery 
of their home lands; and whether, in justice to our own 
workers, we should attempt to do so. Organized labor, 
ever on the alert to scent and, resent the threat of com- 
petition, has promptly appealed for legislative action; 
and a responsive Congress has as promptly seen the 
handwriting on the wall. <A drastic bill, virtually pro- 
hibiting all immigration for the period of one year 
while a permanent measure can be framed, has been 
rushed through the House of Representatives. 
However, serious as the problem is, it should be 
faced calmly, without haste or hysteria. If we are mas- 
ters in our own house, and presumably have the right 
to decide for ourselves who may enter, is it not equally 
true that we have certain traditions of hospitality to 
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uphold? Can we, without being unfaithful to the prin- 
ciples on which this great nation was founded, lightly 
reverse the policies of a hundred years? America as 
an asylum for the oppressed—is not this an ideal worth 
preserving, too precious to disown and abandon for the 
temporary gains of expediency? And the voices of dis- 
trust and discrimination recently raised in the halls of 
Congress against those of certain races and creeds—are 
they not regrettably out of tune with what, in times 
of easy plenitude, we like to call the American spirit? 

In so far as the problem is an economic one, the 
fact should be emphasized that these people, now 
crowding in at our gates, are not so many skilled me- 
chanics, eager to underbid our native-born artisans. 
Largely they are dependents of those already here— 
children, women, and old men whom the war tempo- 
rarily prevented from joining their relatives. Who 
will be hurt by letting these in? Another large propor- 
tion are returning reservists, called abroad to fight for 
their native countries—unnaturalized, it is true, but 
Americans by right of residence and honest toil. What 
good and just purpose would be served by barring this 
class out? But the great majority, of course, are peo- 
ple hoping to escape from the political and economic 
chaos into which large sections of Europe have been 
plunged through the consequences of the war—able- 
bodied men and women, begging for a chance to do the 
rough work in field and mine and factory, and the 
lowly household duties, which our own sons and daugh. 
ters disdain. Shall we push these back into the abyss 
of hunger and despair—while we continue to pay the 
price of labor shortage? 





No one, of course, pretends that we have any obli- 
gation to make our country a dumping-ground for the 
dross of all the earth. Everybody is agreed that un- 
desirables of whatever description should be rigorously 
excluded. The criminal, the anarchist, the defective, 
those likely to become public charges, the unassimi- 
lable, should be ruthlessly sifted out, as far as it is 
humanly possible to do so. 

And the bulk of this selective process, we think, 
should be done abroad. The present machinery at Ellis 
Island is woefully inadequate to cope with the situa- 
tion. At every port of embarkation in Europe there 
should be stationed agents of the United States whose 
duty it should be, in co-operation with our consular 
officers, closely to look into the record of each pro- 
spective immigrant before he would be allowed to pro- 
ceed. 

This first. And then some efficient agency should 
be organized on this side of the Atlantic for the prompt 
distribution of the stream of arrivals to industrially 
strategie points throughout the country, wherever they 
would be most needed—each according to his prefer- 
ence, previous experience, and special aptitude. This 
would obviate the danger of adding to the present con- 
gestion in our large cities, with its many attendant 
evils. 
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Finally, a well-thought-out scheme of Americaniza. 
tion should be put in operation, directed by a corps of 
capable and sympathetic men and women, 

In this way, it is our conviction, the problem of the 
immigrant will largely solve itself, the melting-pot will 
continue to function satisfactorily, and our foreign- 
born population will be in the future, as it has been in 
the past, a great national asset rather than a liability. 

But hand in hand with this, and as its logical ac- 
companiment, should go a sincere effort on our part 
to help Europe set the wheels of her industries in mo- 
tion the while we keep our own revolving. Such a 
course would tend more than anything else to make 
her people stay at home—and, incidentally, by putting 
them economically on their feet, to enable them to 
buy our surplus products. Assisting them to purchase 
our raw materials, we hold, would be a far more ra- 
tional, more equitable, and more businesslike method 
of aiding them than continuing to send our alms-laden 
ships across the sea with food for starving children, 
while refusing their fathers an opportunity to earn 
bread for them. 


BUYING FEEDERS DIRECT 


T THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Corn Belt 

Meat Producers’ Association, held in Des 

Moines, Iowa, the middle of December, a tenta- 

tive marketing plan which included selling ‘and buying 

agencies at the stock-yards was considered. After full 

discussion, part of the proposition was approved; but 

the selling-and-buying-agency feature was not favored, 

and the plan was referred back to the committee for 
further action. 

The proposed agency for buying stockers and feed- 
ers was to be located at the central markets, and was 
intended to concentrate the buying into fewer hands, so 
as to eliminate competition among feeders, We believe 
the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association is making 
a mistake in not considering some method whereby 
feeding cattle and sheep could be purchased direct on 
the range, without the intermediary expenses incident 
to central markets. By buying direct from the growers 
in the range territory, some unnecessary railroad 
charges could be avoided, and all commission and yard- 
age fees, shrinks and fills, as well as the speculator’s 
toll, could be entirely eliminated. The sum-total of 
these would aggregate a considerable amount, and af- 
ford a margin within which the Corn Belt feeder and 
the range man could reasonably deal, with profit to 
each. 


Most of the railroads have a stake in three kinds of stock: 
live, rolling, and watered.—Boston Herald. 


Prices may be down, but they’re never out.——New York 
Tribune. 


Refrigerating plants for reindeer meat are to be built in 
Alaska. Ice should be cheap there, even if the meat is deer.— 
Boston Transcript. 
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THE PRODUCER invites the stockmen of the country to take 
advantage of its columns to present their views on problems 
of the day as they affect their industry. It solicits correspond- 
ence on topics of common concern, such as stock, crop, and 
weather conditions, doings of state and local organizations, 
records of transactions of more than individual interest. Make 
it your medium of exchange for live-stock information between 
the different sections of the stock-raising region. Address all 
communications to THE PRODUCER, 515 Cooper Building, 
Denver, Colorado. 


LIVE-STOCK PRODUCERS NOT THE ONLY 
SUFFERERS FROM PRESENT CONDITIONS 


JEFFERS, Mont., December 26, 1920. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

There is but one thing to say about the condition of the 
live-stock industry in Montana at the present time, and that is 
that it is deplorable. We have just about one-half our pre-war 
number of cattle (one million head on this year’s assessors’ 
returns), and there is a great surplus of grass and hay. In 
spite of this, cattle are a drug on the market. Everything con- 
sidered, the producer is not getting more than 25 per cent of his 
net realization of two years ago. That amount of money is less 
than the cost to produce the cattle. With the present prices of 
labor and material, forest reserve expense, and interest, cattle 
are not an asset, but a liability. Even if there should be an 
immediate drop in the price of those things commensurate with 
the decline in cattle prices, it will take us stockmen three years 
to produce beef on such a basis. 


If stockmen could see any guarantee for the future, and 
were able to get money, I am sure there would be a demand for 
live stock in this state at present prices. The first problem is 
the greater one. In spite of the loud cry about the shortage 
of money, this is not so serious as the lack of confidence in the 
future of the business. There is, of course, a large demand for 
money, but not for new live-stock enterprises with new credit 
back of the demand; rather from old business that is covered 
to the limit with loans because of the great expense of the past 
two years. These are the creditors on whom the banks are 
forced to tighten up. The banks cannot be blamed for declining 
to lend more on a security that would hardly cover the present 
indebtedness. That is the reason why so many of our cattle 


have gone to market this year that should have stayed in the 
state. 


There has been too much criticism of the banks in this 
matter. Even the federal reserve banks would not have been 
justified in trying to support a market which all the laws of 
business decreed must drop. We had to have a readjustment 
and a drop in prices. No drop in general prices can possibly 
come until raw products make the start. We producers of raw 
material are simply the last billiard ball in the row, and are 
bound to take the resultant shock to the first one. Watch the 
rest of them from now on! We are at the other end of the 
table, and the rest will follow as the successive shocks are ad- 


ministered. Wages seem to be the next ball in the row; and, 
according to the daily press, this is being hit now. I hope th 
retailer will be the next to strike the end cushion with a bum; 
—especially the meat-retailer. 

There are a lot of stockmen in Montana who are in sad cir 
cumstances; but they are not alone. The copper mines hay 
been running at a loss for six months; the wheat farmer did no! 
get a nickel for his labor this year; the gold-miner is digging 
50-cent gold. All are producers of raw material. However, this 
old world cannot get along without raw material, and some day 
it will have to pay the producer a living wage, or he cannoi 
continue to produce. It is true that there will be many new 
faces in the different industries in the near future; for 
will have to succumb in the shuffle. 


some 


D. W. RayMonp. 


WHY ARE OUR BEEF CATTLE DETERIORATING ? 


Pacoima, CAL., December 22, 1920. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

In a recent issue of THe Propucer the question is asked 
why the beef going into markets today is of poorer quality than 
that of many years ago. This presents no ‘mystery to the old- 
time stockman, who can easily explain a situation about which 
a thousand market men are wondering. 


To get down to fundamentals, what is breeding? Is it a 
particular lineage from some well-known show bull; or is it 
weight, rustling quality, hard feet, early maturity, flesh fiber. 
easy fattening—all in due proportion? Before answering, let us 
consider another statement frequently made—that “scrubs neve) 
made a dollar for anyone except the railroad, the commission 
man, and the packer.” This is generally accepted as true by 
stock papers, agricultural schools, and present-day cowmen; 
but a lot of things are accepted that are later qualified. | 
formerly believed it myself—and still do in a certain measure: 
but my belief that the money is made on well-bred cattle has 
been modified to the extent that I now make it fairly well-bred 
cattle. This is heresy, I know, and will no doubt cause pity 
at the ignorance shown. We must ask: Whatisa scrub? The 
cowman will answer: A scrub is an animal that has not had 
sufficient milk from its mother when young, and feed there- 
after; or an animal which has sprung from generations of 
stunted, tick-infested forebears. 


To return to the question why cattle coming into markets 
now are not so good as those of twenty years ago: This is be 
cause there is less feed. According to breeding lines and color. 
the cattle are better; but they have not the weight, the size 
or the fat. Anyone can tell that a cow is a good cow when 
she is fat; few men can tell that it is a good cow when she is 
thin. A bunch of prize-winning baby beef, if allowed to go 
thin, on an open range, with shaggy coats and bones hitting 
their hides, would not look like much; neither would they 
amount to much when three or four years old. 


A very fat animal does not mean the best beef. 
heresy! 


Another 
A cow or a steer fat for years will not be so tender 
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and juicy as a thin animal forced to quick fattening by natural 
grass or lot feeding. An old cow getting fat fast on that great- 
est of all quick fatteners, southwestern fillaree or alfalferia, 
may be better eating than a baby-beef steer fat since calfhood. 
The surplus fat that brings the top price in great markets is 
unnecessary. The extra margin required to produce that extra 
layer, good for nothing but tallow, costs too much. I have 
heard many killers complain about cattle being too fat, and I 
have heard consumers say the same thing. I have seen retail 
butchers pass by carcass beef, with great rolls of kidney fat 
and tissue, as having too much waste when sold. 

Cattlemen are blamed for not breeding up their herds. Any 
man who has had experience will tell you that the breeding-up 
of a herd is not a short job. It is a twenty-years’ task, and has 
its discouragements. The Hereford bull descended from regis- 
tered sires fed for a hundred generations may be left to rustle 
on few ranges and must be fed in the winter. His get may do 
better if they have the right kind of feet; but on a thousand 
ranges they cannot use bulls which weigh a ton, and prefer 
them at 1,400 pounds. Bulls of this weight can travel, follow 
the cows, and stand the rocks, where the big bull fails. 

Men who have tried to breed up a good herd from a good 
grade of range Hereford cows and registered bulls through years 
on an average southwestern range can tell of their disappoint- 
ments. The first cross seems good; but there comes a time when 
it looks as if more bad colors and less good cattle were result- 
ing from their efforts. Of course, they finally win—but not 
with the first cross, or the second. 

The cattle coming into the California markets are no better 
and no worse than those coming to other markets. When the 
California steer arrives at the Kansas City market, he has lost 
his bloom through weeks of traveling and hardship. The cattle 
in California today are not so weighty, so smooth, or so fat 
as cattle were ten or twenty years ago. On the California range 
there are thousands more of registered beef cattle, and thou- 
sands more of registered sires, than there were one or two 
decades ago. According to all theory, these cattle should be 
better cattle; but they have had years of drought, and have not 
had the good lush grass during all their life that they used to 
enjoy. 

All the country has had a drought; all the country has 
raised its cattle, for the past five years, at some period, on short 
feed, either in summer or through the winter. The high prices 
of forage and grain have contributed to this feed economy, and 
the cattle reflect it and the hardships through which they have 
passed. 

Feed makes weight—feed for the mother, who gives a large 
milk supply to the calf; feed for the calf and the yearling; 
feed winter and summer. Except in the South, or in ticky 
districts, or among Mexican cattle, thousands of so-called scrub 
cattle, and hundreds of thousands of so-called common beef, 
would be fine fat steers, bringing almost top market prices, if 
they had sufficient feed from birth to maturity. 

The pure-bred business cannot be benefited by the discovery 
of a bunch of fellows that it pays to let cattle die rather than 
to feed them. All this loss does not help men trying to im- 
prove their cattle. A little man can buy a $600 auto on time, 
but he cannot buy a $600 bull on monthly payments. 


A. L. SPELLMEYER. 


CATTLE PRICES AND BEEF COSTS 


Curicago, ILL., December 13, 1920. 
To THE PRopUCcER: 

The December, 1920, issue of THE Propucer contains a 
letter signed by W. E. Halsell, which discusses the price of 
cattle as compared with retail prices of meat. Mr. Halsell 
says: “I would not complain of the price of cattle if the con- 
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sumer could purchase his meat at the same proportionate 
valuation at which the packer secures it;” and again: “The 
consumer should be able to buy his meat at one-third less than 
the present retail price.” 


It seems to us that a live-stock producer ought to appre- 
ciate the fact that cattle are not all beef. The cows which 
Mr. Halsell says averaged 955 pounds probably produced on the 
average around 500 pounds of dressed beef. Our returns from 
the cattle we buy depend not only upon the sale of this dressed 
beef, but also upon the value of the by-products. © 


Mr. Halsell apparently has not been following the market 
for hides and oleo oil, which are the two principal by-products 
from cattle. The drop in the value of these two by-products 
has been so great that the spread between the price which we 
pay for live cattle and our average wholesale selling price has 
increased in a little over a year from an average of $5.50 to 
about $8 per hundredweight. Put in other words, this means 
that the value of by-products per hundredweight of dressed 
beef, after deducting expenses, has declined from $6 in August, 
1919, to $1 in November, 1920. : 


Mr. Halsell also compares the price which he received for 
his cows with the price which he pays for beef steak served 
in hotel dining-rooms at Kansas City. This is a very unfair 
comparison, although not an altogether uncommon one. When 
one orders a beef steak served in a hotel dining-room, the major 
part of the charge is not for the beef steak itself, but for the 
service which the hotel and its organization render. Certainly 
there is nothing in that figure which can possibly indicate 
what the price of cows should be, particularly in view of the 
fact that the steak served in a high-grade hotel dining-room is 
generally cut from the careass of a high-grade steer. 


L. D. H. WELp, 
Manager, Commercial Research Department, 
Swift & Co. 


LET US SOBER UP! 


San Luis Ostspo, CAau., December 19, 1920. 
To THE Propucer: 

The aftermath of a “high and lonesome” is not only dis- 
agreeable to contemplate, but it is also painful and—expensive. 
There is only one thing that will take the nasty taste out of the 
mouth, steady the nerves, and bring the system back to normal; 
and that is a spell of downright hard work. 


For the past few years the entire country has been on a 
gasoline jag that culminated in an orgy of riotous spending, 
wasteful living, and hysterical speed, during which the few 
have profited, but the many have lost. No longer is our staid 
and sober citizen content, after his day’s work, to climb into the 
street car and go home to the bosom of his family, read the 
paper, and talk over with his wife the prospect of being able 
during the coming year to buy that little home for which they 
have been planning. Not much—he is an up-to-the-minute 
citizen! When he steps out of the office he climbs jauntily into 
his Flivver, Sedan, or Sport Model, steps on the little button, 
and becomes one of a long stream of travelers making their 
way homeward. But not satisfied is he to sit at home quietly 
during the evening—certainly not. After dinner into the car 
he climbs again and starts for the movie; then a little lunch; 
then home! It costs only a few cents to run down; so why 
should he not enjoy himself? 


A few years back the same sober citizen would not have 
dreamed of keeping a horse and buggy. It would have seemed 
a luxury, though it would have meant an investment of only 
$250 and a monthly expense for upkeep of about $18. His ambi- 
tion was to have a home—a place of his own; to save up his 
surplus and invest it in good, safe stocks paying around 5 or 6 
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per cent. But now, hypnotized by the basilisk eye of the sales- 
man, deluded by fine-spun theories in regard to upkeep, he buys 
an auto—even though he must put a “plaster” on his house if he 
has one, or on his salary if he has not—at a cost three times 
as great and an upkeep that starts with a minimum of $60 a 
month and runs to heaven. 


No longer has he the money to lay by to invest in stocks. 
Gone are the dreams of a home of his own. The wife can turn 
last year’s gown; the kids can go without shoes; he himself can 
wear fringes on his pants; the butcher, the baker, and the 
candlestick-maker can wait for their monthly bills; but nothing 
under the sun will stop him running the auto, except the 
pressure of hard necessity. 


And what about our friend the farmer, who is now filling 
the air with his lamentations? What is ailing this horny- 
handed son of toil? We have been blessed with immense crops; 
live stock has waxed fat and in increasing numbers; but good 
old Farmer John is kicking. He claims that he cannot get any- 
thing for his crop; that his labor is too high to yield him a 
profit when he does sell; and, worse and more of it, that he 
cannot get sufficient labor to handle the crop properly. 


In the good old days Farmer John drove to town behind a 
fine span of horses once a week, or maybe every two weeks, and 
loaded up his spring wagon with supplies; the wife did her shop- 
ping—and then back to the farm! He raised his own horses, hay 
to feed them, grain to put “pep” into them, and did most of his 
own repairing right at the farm, whether it was for the harness 
or for the wagon; and the horses-did their own. 


Then things began to change. “Speed up!” became the 
order of the day. The horses were too slow, and a Flivver 
took their place. Then came the tractor—the kind that, when 
not working, does not eat, but, when working, eats all the time. 
Naturally a truck had to act as tender for the tractor. And 
now we had the farm properly equipped to run on schedule time! 


Of course, all this meant an investment—an increase of 
overhead charges that were not “fixed,” but kept mounting all 
the time. And the investment did not stop there, as it was 
necessary to add a few thousand for special implements and 
tools to use with the new machines. Instead of a thousand 
dollars for equipment, it meant frequently ten times that 
amount. Certainly they could be run all the time, night and 
day; but it was also necessary to supply human labor to do 
this night-and-day trick. Also it happened that repairs were 
necessary, and friend farmer found that he was not equipped 
to do this, but instead had to take the machinery to town to 
have the garage man tinker at it, at a nice long sum per hour. 
But that was all right—the Flivver was on the job, running 
every day in the week. The house might need painting, the 
barn roof need new shingles, the front gates be off their hinges, 
the fences down, the water-trough leaking; but there was no 
time to attend to these things—-the Flivver was a-calling, and 
we must go! 

Not only is the economic loss great from the cost of run- 
ning the car, but the greatest loss is from the productive hands 
taken from the farm every time the Flivver goes on its way. 
Every time the farmer adds a piece of machinery to his outfit 
he is bidding up labor against himself. Every mechanical unit 
he employs sends a man to town to work in a shop. 

Formerly stocks were absorbed by the smaller investors 
—mostly in lots of less than $500; but now neither the city man 
nor the farmer has the money to invest in industrial securities. 
Though the earnings of these have increased from 5 to 10 per 
cent, still they languish on the market. The shoeman, the 
grocer, the tailor, every merchant in every commodity, is hurt, 
seriously hurt—not by overproduction, but by underconsump- 
tion. If the farmer has not the money to buy the merchant’s 
stocks, if the city man has not the money to buy the average 


necessities, the merchant can advertise slaughter sales) as much 
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as he likes. If there is one thing true in this world, it is that 
“out of nothing nothing comes,” and no amount of advertising 
will succeed in coaxing buyers when the buyers have no money, 

Swept away with the hysteria of speed which has been 
dinned into the ears of the country for the past few years, the 
farmer has been induced to sidetrack his power unit, the horse, 
which he raised himself and for which he raised the fuel as 
well, in favor of a machine which he must purchase at a very 
high cost, compared with that of the horse, and besides all the 
fuel and supplies which are required to operate this power unit. 

It seems plain enough that the farmer has been gold- 
bricked. On the one hand, we have the horse, produced by the 
farmer, and fuel for it; on the other hand, motor power and 
supplies, both of which must be purchased. On the one hand, a 
span of horses, with an investment of a few hundreds and a low 
cost of operation, nature doing the repairing; on the other hand, 
an investment of several thousands, with a high cost of opera- 
tion, which is bound to increase continually, and repairs neces- 
sary almost from the first day of operation. 

Let us sober up! 

HAMILTON BASSETT. 


RESULTS OF FOUR-YEAR CATTLE-FEEDING 
TEST 


ITH A VIEW to ascertaining the cost of keeping stockers 

through the winter on various rations, how they lose and 
gain weight, and how they gain through the summer as a result 
of the way they have been wintered, the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, co-operating with the West Virginia Experiment Sta- 
tion, has conducted a series of feeding experiments, extending 
over a period of four years. The results are published in Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 870. 

Thirty yearling steers were selected each year and divided 
into three lots of ten each. When the lots were carefully equal- 
ized, the average weight of the animals was 663 pounds. The 
steers were on winter rations an average of 130 days and on 
pasture an average of 158 days each year. 

The tests proved that an average daily ration of 19.8 pounds 
of silage, 5 pounds of mixed hay, and 2.5 pounds of wheat straw 
during the winter would maintain the steers without loss of 
weight. An average daily ration of 23.1 pounds of corn silage, 
4.9 pounds of wheat straw, and 1 pound of cottonseed meal 
would give each steer an average gain of 62 pounds. ° 

It was found that a daily ration of 11.9 pounds of mixed 
hay and 4.1 pounds of wheat straw fed throughout the winter 
will not keep the animal in good condition. This ration was 
responsible for a loss of 35 pounds per steer. Corn silage gave 
better results than dry roughage alone, and the steers that had 
silage as a part of their winter ration made greater total gains 
than those fed on hay and straw. 

The cost of feed, averaged throughout the four years, was 
as follows: 


Corn silage 
Mixed hay 
Rye hay 
Soy-bean hay 
Wheat straw 


The steers fed on a winter ration of corn silage, wheat 
straw, and cottonseed meal made the greatest gains, and this 
ration was also the cheapest. 


“T am very much in love with THE PRODUCER. 
much needed information to all 
MARTENY, Tucson, Ariz. 


Yeast is now recommended as a daily food. Followed by 2 
chaser of grape-juice there may be possibilities in it—Columbia 
(S. C.) Record. 


It furnishes 
range cattlemen.”—W. M. 
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SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE SUBMITS 
ANNUAL ESTIMATES 


‘6 HERE IS, perhaps, no single solution for the situation 


which the farmers are now facing,” says Edwin T. Mere- 
dith, Secretary of Agriculture, in his annual report for 1920; 
“but there are many steps which can and should be taken to 
place our agriculture on a more satisfactory basis and to stab- 
ilize the business of farming—not in the interest of the farmers 
alone, but in the interest of the nation as a whole. . . . We 
must adopt every feasible means to enable the farmer to adjust 
himself to changes in economic conditions such as have recently 
occurred. It ought to be a fact that, when the farms of the 
country produce abundantly, the consuming public will be 
liberally supplied with food at reasonable prices,” producer and 
consumer sharing alike in the benefits of adequate supplies. 
That such is not the case at the present time is due in large 
part, Mr. Meredith thinks, to a faulty system of distribution. 
“We must see to it that the road between the producer and the 
consumer is open and direct, and that the farmers have a free 
and competitive market in which to dispose of their products.” 


Extension of Work of Bureau of Markets 


To a study of the many phases of this complex problem the 
Bureau of Markets is now devoting its energies, but an expan- 
sion of its activities along the lines indicated is highly desirable, 
in the opinion of the secretary, who proceeds to make the 
following definite recommendations: 


More extensive investigation of marketing costs, to include 
all staple agricultural commodities, to the end that the respect- 
ive proportions received by the producer and the various mar- 
keting agencies of the price paid by the consumer may be as- 
certained. 

Further development of the work being done by the bureau 
in promoting co-operative marketing on a broad scale. 

Establishment of a world market-reporting service, to make 
promptly available comprehensive information relative to pro- 
duction, supplies, and prices of, as well as demand for, agricul- 
tural commodities in different parts of the world. 

Consolidation of the Bureau of Markets and the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates, in the interest of economy and greater effi- 
ciency. 

Enlargement of the crop and live-stock reporting service. 

Continuation and extension of live-stock market supervision 
under the Food Control Act. 


Recommendations in Field of Farm Economics 


In the field of farm management and economics Secretary 
Meredith proposes the following steps: 


Material expansion of the studies of cost of production. 

Thoroughgoing investigation of the problem of farm labor. 

The making of every feasible effort to aid the farmer in 
obtaining necessary personal credit. 

Broader studies of the methods employed and results ob- 
tained by farmers in attempts to improve their credit through 
co-operative action. 

Direction of the national thought toward solution of the 
problem of farm-ownership. 

Increased attention to land settlement and colonization. 
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Expansion of the studies of life on the farm, to the end 
that the better things of life may be brought in increasing meas- 
ure to the rural community. 

Encouragement of all feasible means to limit the hazard of 
agricultural production. 

Expansion of the work already begun by the Department of 
Agriculture in finding means for utilizing surplus farm products. 

Continuation and extension of the work for the control or 
eradication of insect pests, predatory animals, plant and live- 
stock diseases. 

Continued activity for the improvement of types of live 
stock and agricultural plants. 

Increased grants for agricultural experiment stations. 

Appropriation by Congress at its next session of funds to 
continue the federal-aid road program, to be expended under the 
terms of existing legislation, at the rate of $100,000,000 a year 
for a period of five years, beginning with July 1, 1921. 

Appropriation of funds to permit the department to co-oper- 
ate effectively with the states in preventing and controlling for- 
est fires and other causes of forest devastation. 

Reforestation of devastated lands within the national for- 
ests, and enlargement of national forests by further land pur- 
chases and exchanges of land or timber for private lands of 
equal value. 

Restoration of forest experiment station work to its previ- 
ous status. 

Amendments to a number of important laws administered 
by the Department of Agriculture, to the end that their en- 
forcement may be more effective. 

Appropriations sufficient to permit the department to pay 
more nearly adequate salaries to its employees, thus preventing 
the injury to its effectiveness caused by the present abnormal 
turn-over of personnel. 


Opposes Advance in Grazing Fees 


Opposition to an advance in grazing fees on national forests 
is voiced by the secretary, who defines his attitude thus: 


“Grazing at present is the principal source of money re- 
turn to the government from the national forests. Since 1915 
the grazing fees have been doubled, with the view of making 
them commensurate with current rental rates for neighboring 
private lands of the same character. When the existing rates 
were established, the users of the range understood that they 
would remain in effect for five years, and many of the grazing 
permits were issued for this period. The value of the grazing 
privilege on many ranges subsequently advanced, and a consid- 
erable sentiment in favor of an immediate increase in the fees 
developed. The good faith of the government would be impaired 
by such a course. Furthermore, to advance the fees at the pres- 
ent time would add to the instability of the national-forest live- 
stock industry which has been brought about by existing market 
conditions, and would be neither just nor good public policy. 

“No policy has been laid down by Congress for the guidance 
of the department in the exercise of the administrative discre- 
tion, with which it has been vested for fifteen years, to deter- 
mine the conditions under which the use of the range may be 
permitted. If Congress desires to prescribe such a policy, it 
should not take effect until after 1923, when the existing leases 
will expire. Even in the absence of legislation, the department 
will make a classification of the ranges and fix a new scale of 
charges, to be imposed in 1924, under which the fees will repre- 
sent the actual grazing value of the particular portion of the 
range used by each permittee or group of permittees. Before 
the new scale is determined, an opportunity will be given the 
local associations of national-forest range-users to submit any 





data regarding the fairness of the proposed fees which they may 
desire to present.” 


Estimates of the Department 


The estimates of the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1922, as submitted by the secretary, 
aggregate $41,989,384. This represents an increase of $10,276, 
600 over the amount appropriated for the current year. Of this 
increase, however, $950,000 for combating foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, $100,000 for the prevention of forest fires, and $100,000 for 
the control of emergency insect infestations are merely insur- 
ance funds, to be used only in case of necessity. 


STOCK-GRAZING AND FIRE PROTECTION 
ON NATIONAL FORESTS 


HE PROBLEM OF GRAZING as a factor.in fire protection 

on national forests has been studied by John H. Hatton, as- 
sistant district forester, who interestingly sets forth the results 
of his investigations in Department Circular 134, issued by the 
Department of Agriculture. After relating a number of concrete 
illustrations of benefit in fire-protection work derived from the 
use of forest ranges for stock-grazing purposes, the author puts 
in a strong plea for the necessity of closer observation of this 
subject, and suggests methods for the more extensive applica- 
tion of the experience thus far gained. His conclusions are 
summarized in the following recommendations: 

“1. The timely use of present ranges or the removal of 
rank vegetation before it becomes unpalatable. 

“2. The utilization of all suitable unused lands by the de- 
velopment of water and trails, and the elimination or control 
as rapidly as possible of all factors which prevent present use. 

“3. The closer consideration of the class of stock to be 
grazed where fire protection is involved. 

“4, The location of driveways and trails so as to form the 
most efficient fire lines and means of communication. 


“5. The overgrazing of strategic points. Minor damage at 


such points may result in saving large areas of forest from de- 
struction by fire. 

“6. The study of lightning fires on the forests, with a view 
to determining whether lightning zones exist and whether graz- 
ing may be made to assist in preventing the spread of fire. 

“7, The fuller enlistment of the moral and active support 
of some 25,000 additional persons in the forests on account of 
grazing uses. 

“8. The closer correlation of the live-stock industry of the 
forests with the fire-protection plans.” 


WAR ON RODENTS AND PREDATORY 
ANIMALS 


HEN THE WORK of suppressing stock- and crop-destroy- 

ing animals was organized by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, in 1917, it was estimated that our injurious native rodents 
annually destroyed crops and forage valued at approximately 
$300,000,000, that the (imported) house rats annually destroyed 
about $200,000,000 worth of food products, and that predatory 
animals were annually killing live stock having a value of be- 
tween $20,000,000 and $30,000,000. The department has demon- 
strated the possibility of eliminating the greater part of these 
losses,. we read in the annual report of the Biological Survey, 
recently issued. A conservative estimate of the saving effected 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, is about $10,000,000 
from the campaign against rodents and about $6,000,000 from 
the war on predatory animals. This in spite of the fact that 
the operations of the bureau have been seriously handicapped by 
reduced appropriations and increased costs. 

The suppression work is organized in fourteen districts, 
covering eighteen states, which are in charge of government in- 
spectors who co-operate with state and county officials, stock- 
men’s associations, etc. During the year covered in the report 
there was employed, under bureau supervision, a force of be- 
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tween 300 and 400 trained hunters and trappers in the destruc- 
tion of predatory animals. For this purpose $272,000 was ex. 
pended in twelve western states. The numbers of animals killed 
were as follows: 


RT ka fd Vi Saw Sa Semele anes Ree 21,558 
PONE ur arnt ancueiy eed MR oats Waa me< panes 2,987 
Wolves... 

Mountain lions 

Bears. . 


OGG. <: 5 iniscawonwamerwwescsaa tebekmenae 25,361 

The skins taken by federal hunters during the year were 
sold for $42,048.80. 

In addition to trapping and hunting, extensive poisoning 
operations were conducted in several states, resulting in the de- 
struction of a great many animals, especially coyotes. In some 
localities, through this means, coyotes have been so thoroughly 
eliminated that sheep-owners now find it safe to graze their 
fiocks without close herding. 

The work of rodent eradication has likewise made steady 
progress. Areas seriously infested by rodent pests in states 
west of the Mississippi comprise over 200,000,000 acres. In the 
campaigns against prairie-dogs and ground-squirrels during the 
period in question, 19,117,737 acres of land were given a first 
poison treatment, and follow-up work was done on 15,172,709 
acres. Extensive work has also been done in destroying pocket- 
gophers. 


BALANCE OF WHEAT TRADE WITH CANADA 
IN FAVOR OF UNITED STATES 


N CONNECTION WITH the recent large importations into 

the United States of Canadian wheat, it is interesting to 
note the following figures, showing the extent of the wheat 
trade between this country and Canada for each of the ten 
months ending October, 1920 (in bushels): 


Imported 
from 
Canada 


753,324 


Exported 
to 
Canada 
40 
8,208 
6,777 
9,721 
3,903,999 
3,011,107 
1,973,502 
3,853,597 
608,809 
613,561 


UNE is E Teiw a ee hae ee 
ONE Sis Sb ao brelolen aca 


MEG ig na ial's at erhse we whe wae ale 

September .. 

CRONE Sakic sede kxaeewse et 9,800,438 
Total, 10 months, 1920. ..14,249,121 
Total, 10 months, 1919... 4,631,561 


13,989,321 
1,382,741 


WHAT THE WAR DID TO PRICES 


HE EFFECT OF THE WORLD WAR on prices of American 

farm products is interestingly illustrated in the following 
table, showing top prices on the Kansas City market December 
1, 1915, highest war prices, and top prices December 1, 192°, 
as compiled by the Daily Drovers’ Telegram of that city: 





Commodity Dec. 1, 1915 Dec. 1, 1920 


Cattle (evts) 22.655 2k SO ee 
PORE HOWE. ec ted 6. 
sneep (ewt.) 25 0.6334 
jambs (ewt.)... 2... 0% 
Horses (head)........ 
Wheat (0i:) icc. 
Corn-(ba:) «....<. ses sos 
ROR EONS oS See 3s. 
Alfalfa hay (ton)... ..| 
Timothy (ton) 

Pramio (ton). 2... 


Highest War Price 
25.25 $ 11.00 
.40 9.90 
.00 | 9. 
.75 EY 4: 
.00 
3.42 
.40 
. 22 
.00 
.00 
.00 


25 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET AT INCEPTION OF 
NEW YEAR 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


Cuicaco, January 1, 1921. 

| * RESPONSIBILITY for present live-stock market conditions 

could be definitely placed, a strong indictment would be pos- 
sible. As it is, everybody enters an emphatic disclaimer. ~ $ta- 
bility, always a hope rather than an expectancy, has ceased to 
ficure in that capacity. All through December the market was 
a riotous off-again-on-again affair, fluctuating $1 to $2 per cwt. 
within a few hours. Usually more or less plausible explanation 
is available; on this occasion it was almost entirely lacking. 
The month began lugubriously, ending with the Senegambian 
pigment several shades darker. If it be true that the fascina- 
tion of the game lies in the uncertainty of the draw, a small 
ose of satisfaction is available. The month’s opening was 
featured by a crash and a stabilization conference at Chicago. 
It ended in a dance of the bears, in which all values dropped 
to pre-war levels. Had supply been heavy, there would have 
been réasonable excuse for what happened. As it was, the 
only satisfaction the producer got was that product of all kinds 
was unsalable. sib 


Opening Prices for Past Five Years 
January 1 prices, epitomized, furnish a comprehensive idea 
o! conditions in the several branches of the trade, compared 
with the corresponding period in recent years, telling the story 
of liquidation: 


Q 
BEEF CATTLE 
Top Bulk 

Wes oo. Se tbs ieee deere $11.50 $ 8.00-10.50 
BO kos Sencaeee Venda we cake 19.50 10.75-16.50 
I isis Ge hao ware en eeele wale 19.50 13.00-16.75 
BORG oak Seaton se budees es 14.50 10.25-12.75 
BOE iain oar sa ware & ates 11.75 8.00-10.25 

HOGS 
BE Wola pias hehe arg weee eae $ 9.50 $ 9.00- 9.40 
COR as Fee eareas eee 13.60 13.15-13.50 
BONE 6 ook ia views eeecev ees 17.85 17.30-17.70 
Dee Sts hae aia ee ewe nets 17.20 16.80-17.10 
SORE WEEE OAS S ae ee we 10.80 10.30-10.65 

LAMBS 
BU ib red cle a icksiae wee $11.75 $ 9.50-11.50 
SOEs tis kale a aI aig ane a sie aS 18.50 17.25-18.25 
BOO Mec kde ctacdiutés éeebis 15.85 14.50-15.25 
IT thee acata. a cin & Syn iw we aes ce 16.75 15.75-16.50 
Re itint heart e' Hie ais bine Finns 13.60 12.50-13.50 

SHEEP 
BIg ai Cah S ew ahr tele ae $ 5.50 $ 4.00- 5.25 
BMS Sx065455 <8 FAN ba me eee 11.00 9.25-10.50 
SE ils a eh adele ee alee ha Ren 11.25 8.50-11.00 
FOG bia kame ree eeee 12.75 11.25-11.75 
PE Fad. dias He weerielh tw eae 10.25 8.75-10.00 


Story of Depreciation in Detail 

This does not tell the story of depreciation in detail; con- 
sequently a little exemplification may be inflicted. Medium 
cattle selling at $11.75 to $14 a year ago began 1921 on an $8 
to $9.75 basis; cows and heifers worth $9 to $14 at that time 
have been set back to $5 to $8; bologna bulls, from $8.50 to 
$6.25; fat bulls, from $11.25 to $7.50; and feeders, from $12 
and $13 to $7 and $8.50. Canners worth $5.50 a year ago have 
settled down to a $3.50 basis, cutting cows reacting from $6.50 
to $4.50. At the inception of 1920 average cost of hogs was 
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around $13.50; packers put up droves at $9 the last day of the 
year. Fat lambs broke, from the inception of 1920 to the corre- 
sponding period of 1921, from $18.50 to $11.75; fat ewes, from 
$10.50 to $4.50; wethers, from $11 to $5.25; and yearlings, from 
$16.25 to $9.25. 

The opening of 1921 found packers buying steers good 
enough for any trade at $10.50, an occasional bunch of long-fed 
bullocks making $11.25 and a large slice of crop selling at $9 
to $9.50; these prices taking good 1,100- to 1,200-pound cattle 
that had been fed considerable corn. Choice 800- to 900-pound 
feeders sold at $8, and good stockers at $6 to $7. A few fat 
cows and choice heifers were worth $9 or better, the bulk 
going to packers at $5.50 to $7.50; in fact, decent cows went 
to city butchers at $5. Canners were on a $3.50 to $3.75 basis, 
and cutting cows $4 to $4.25. A seasonally narrow -range in 
the hog market found the bulk selling at $9 to $9.25. Top lamb. 
prices were deceptive, as heavy lambs were hard to sell at $9 
to $9.50, while choice light stuff was eligible to $11.50 to 
$11.75. 

By-Products Share in General Demoralization 

Hides, wool, and by-products showed similar depreciation 
for the year, hide values having depreciated about 50 per cent, 
and wool even more. At the high point of 1920, in January, 
average cost of heavy native steer hides figured 40.1 cents per 
pound; by December it had dwindled to 20 cents. Average 
cost of light native cow hides in January, 1920, was 39.1 cents 
per pound; by December it had dropped to 14.5 cents. In 
January sheep and lamb pelts, average packer take-off, sold at 
$3.80 to $3.90 each; January found the market at 90 cents to 
$1.12. Greases and all other by-products showed as much, or 
even more, deflation, prime packers’ tallow dropping from 17 
and 17% cents per pound in January to 6% and 6% cents at the 
end of December. Perhaps the drop in calfskins was the most 
sensational item on the list. In 1919 they sold as high as $1.10 
per pound; in 1920 the high point was 95 cents; but by the 
end of that year 15 cents was the ruling price. Such grades of 
western wool as were worth 60 to 75 cents at the high point 
dropped to 25 to 35 cents per pound; but it must not be as- 
sumed that there was an outlet at the low level, as quotations 
were merely nominal and trade stagnant. 


Depreciation Most Drastic on Record 

The story of depreciation—or deflation, whichever may be 
the most appropriate term—would take pages of THE PRo- 
DUCER to enumerate, but may be summarized as the most dis- 
astrous and drastic in the history of the industry. It spelled 
ruin for many, and in a general way put a serious crimp in a 
basic industry, the welfare of which is of paramount impor- 
tance to the entire commercial and industrial fabric, curtail- 
ing, as it did, the purchasing capacity of an enormous agrarian 
population, in turn affecting scores of industries; the influ- 
ence of this curtailment being partially demonstrated by re- 
stricted output in the case of the great mail-order houses and 
the closing-down of many motor-car plants. 


Cattle Make Worst vee at End of Year 


The worst break of the year in the cattle market was 
precipitated during the first week of December—show week. 
So demoralized was the market at that stage that culls from 
show herds at the International actually realized more money 
than blue-ribbon winners. Many of the show cattle realized $5 
to $6 per cwt. less than was paid at the January Denver show, 
the entire package losing feeders a large sum of money, indi- 
vidually and in the aggregate. From the high spot in October, 
when prime bullocks sold at $18.50, the top dropped rapidly to 
$12.50 the last week in December, and on the closing session 
that figure looked high, as $11.50 took heavy bullocks good 
énough for New York Kosher trade. Cattle selling above $11 
at the beginning of December showed most of the decline, as 
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they were in most profuse supply. The last week of November 
the top was $17.75; show week, or the first week of December, 
$15.50 was the limit, and thereafter $13.50 was high on any- 
thing. By the end of the month most killers balked at paying 
to exceed $10.50 for the best steers that ever poked their 
snouts into a feed-box, thousands going over the scales at 
$8.50 to $9.50 per cwt. that represented a $4 decline compared 
with the high point in October. 

Just before Christmas a spurt occurred. On a light run 
that week values advanced $1.50 to $2.25 per cwt., resulting in 
generation of short-lived confidence; but when the country at- 
tempted to pocket that kind of money the following week, the 
purse was missing from the wire. On Monday and Tuesday 
following Christmas Day, even with a moderate supply at Chi- 
cago and little beef anywhere else in the country, all the bloom 
put on the previous week vanished. No explanation was avail- 
able, except that too many steers of one kind showed up. Pro- 
ducers took their medicine as usual, indulged in stereotyped 
profanity, and departed. There may have been no logical rea- 
son for the spectacular advance of the previous week, but, if 

“it existed, the break a few days later had no warrant. These 
episodes at the market are responsible for much of the lack of 
confidence in cattle-feeding displayed by the country. 


Hog Market Back on Low Level 


The hog market has lived up to its advertisement. Pack- 
ers have not been able to put up $8 droves at Chicago; and, 
for that matter, few people in the trade expected they would. 
But early in December they did succeed in depressing drove 
cost slightly below $9, Armour putting up a drove at $8.95 on 
the low spot. This bargain sale attracted eastern orders, and, 
as the country reduced supply simultaneously, a reaction of 
$1.25 per cwt. occurred, drove cost reaching $10.23 per cwt. 
on the bulge which culminated shortly after Christmas; but 
packers were ever on the alert to arrest the rise, and the last 
four days of the year were able to inaugurate another bear 
campaign, in which they took off $1.25 per cwt., putting the 
market back on the low levels of the year and to the lowest 
point since 1916. The break in hogs gave the public access to 
an abundant supply of cheap pork, damaging beef trade seri- 
ously. Around $9 per cwt. packers have been hungry buyers 
of hogs, and on every dip eastern killers have set up active 
competition. 


Sheep Share in General Downward Movement 
Live-mutton trade had its share of year-end demoraliza- 
tion. On the December low spot choice lambs sold down to 
$10.75 per cwt., from $13 early in the month. A reaction oc- 
curred until, during the Christmas season, $13 was again paid; 
another slump ensuing, in which choice lambs were carried 
down to $11.75 in two days—a market calculated to break 
country shippers. On the low spot fat ewes sold from $4 
down, reacting to $5 and $5.75, and again slumping to $4 and 
$4.50. Other grades showed similar eccentricity. The ex- 
cessive-supply argument could not be advanced in this instance, 
as supply has been abnormally light all around the market 
‘ circle. Although packers have protested, vehemently and con- 
sistently, that they lost money on every sheep or lamb killed, 
eastern killers told a different story, as they were free buyers 
during the bargain-sale period and in every instance cleaned 
up substantial profit on the operation. 


GOVERNMENT SELLING CANNED MEATS 


HE QUARTERMASTER’S CORPS of the United States 

Army is offering for sale about 90,000,000 cans of bacon, 
corned beef, roast-beef hash, and sausage. The minimum pur- 
chase order is $250. The goods are located in depot stores in 
different parts of the country. 
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THE KANSAS CITY MARKET 


BY SAMUEL SOSLAND 


Kansas City, Mo., January 3, 1921. 

HAT CAN BE DONE to improve the trade in fed cattle? 

This question is uppermost among commission dealers on 
the Kansas City market. A few days ago the directors of the 
Kansas City Live Stock Exchange held an informal meeting to 
discuss possible relief measures to impart more strength into 
the market for cattle. Almost innumerable remedies were (is- 
sected, but no definite conclusion was reached. So the hunt for 
help for the trade, if possible to obtain, is being continued. 


While commission dealers are earnestly hoping that demand 
for fed cattle will be improved, and while prices are already at 
a ruinous level, evidence of increasing supplies through the 
month of January are multiplying. The collapse in prices of 
cottonseed feed products has increased feeding operations at the 
Texas and Oklahoma oil-mills. In Kansas and Nebraska in- 
quiries reveal larger cattle-feeding operations than a year ago, 
owing to the great abundance and cheapness of feedstuffs, 
Through the month of December radical declines in prices of fed 
cattle on the Kansas City yards, amounting to as much as $2 per 
hundredweight, held the movement in check. But the cattle 
must move sooner or later. 


Kansas City received only 118,000 cattle in December, com. 
pared with 214,000 in the same month in 1919; yet the market 
was frequently demoralized, with 1,000-pound fed cattle selling 
down to $7 and many 1,300-pound steers around $8.25—less than 
their first cost as stockers and feeders. Losses of $50 to $75 a 
head were common among feeders who made sales. Still, 
stocker and feeder trade made a relatively more favorable show: 
ing than the fat-cattle market, reflecting the powerful influence 
of the abundance of feedstuffs in stimulating finishing opera- 
tions. Stocker and feeder cattle shipments the past month were 
52,000 head, or 38.5 per cent of the receipts; against shipments 
a year agp of 69,000, or 29.3 per cent of the total arrivals in 
December, 1919. 


When packer buyers and dealers representing eastern 
slaughterérs permit fed cattle to remain in pens as much as three 
days before absorbing the offerings, as in the past month, it is 
only natural for commission dealers, many of whom are inier- 
ested in the financing of cattle-feeding operations, to yearn for 
means of broadening outlets. What is needed, they feel, is in- 
creased domestic consumption, as there is almost no hope of in- 
teresting Europe in large supplies of beef. The trade here is 
hoping for a turn from industrial depression, which would en- 
courage beef consumption. 


No stimulus is needed for feeding operations. It is clear 
that, despite the recent severe declines in fed cattle, demand for 
stockers and feeders would be greatly in excess of supplies if 
money were easier. “I doubt if we could fill all our orders under 
money market_conditions that would enable farmers to finance 
all the stocker and feeder purchases they are eager to make in 
order to dispose of surplus feed,” is the comment of one commis- 
sion man on the Kansas City yards, which reflects the general 
stocker and feeder situation. 

With money still very tight, farmers are in scattered in- 
stances resorting to the farm-mortgage loan market to obtain 
funds with which to buy stockers and feeders. Farm mortgages 
running for a period of five or more years are about the only 
form of paper which can be readily marketed; so it is not unusal 
to find farmers who want to buy cattle to feed for six months 
mortgaging their farms for a period of five or more years to get 
the money to finance their deals. Such extremes merely reflect 
the eagerness to feed. The bulk of stockers and feeders are 
quoted at $5.50 to $8.25. While low, these prices are relatively 
higher than those of fed stock. 
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Sheep and lambs and hogs have been irregular, with declines 
of $1.50 and 50 cents quoted on prices compared with a month 
ago. Larger supplies of sheep and lambs are expected, as Colo- 
rado and Nebraska are feeding more than a year ago. 

The federal court here has granted commission dealers of 
Kansas City an injunction against Secretary of Agriculture 
Meredith’s order which sought to prevent them from collecting 
advances in commissions. Since the issuance of this injunction, 
the commission men have not been turning over to the court the 
difference between the old and the new commission rates. A 
sum @f $148,000 accumulated by the court up to the time of the 
injunction will revert to the commission men, unless Secretary 
Meredith intervenes with new legal proceedings. Even if com- 
mission men receive the $148,000 representing the advances made 
in their commission rates, their heavy participation in financing 
live-stock operations means losses for them for the year 1920. 


REVIEW OF EASTERN MEAT-TRADE 
CONDITIONS 
For Week Ending December 31, 1920 


[Bureau of Markets] 


GENERAL MARKET CONDITIONS 


The usual holiday dulness featured the fresh-meat trade 
from Christmas to New Year’s, while wholesalers were inclined 
to hold all meats at price ranges materially higher than the 
close of the previous week. 


BEEF 


Monday’s uneven advances on steer beef, ranging from $1 to 
$3, were held at all markets until after mid-week, when a gen- 
eral weakness resulted in declines of $1 to $2.50, with conditions 
at the close weak and tending lower. The light supply of cows 
moved regularly at firm to higher prices, Boston and New York 
advancing $1 on good cows since Monday. Slight advances were 
made on bulls, while receipts continued light and demand slow. 
Slight advances were made Monday in Kosher-beef prices, which 
were held, except at New York, where daily declines occurred 
after mid-week; chucks and plates closing $1 to $2 lower than 
Monday. ; 

VEAL 


There was a generally strong undertone in veal markets 
all week, and Monday’s advances were firmly held. Boston and 
Philadelphia made additional gains during the week, and closed 
$1 to $2 higher than Monday. 


LAMB 


Although price ranges for the week were mostly $1 to $2 
higher than the previous week, eastern lamb trade continued 
dull. Trade requirements were small, and mostly of the hand- 
to-mouth order. Closing conditions, except at New York, were 
weaker than at any time during the week. 


MUTTON 


There was no activity in the demand for mutton at any 
time, and prices since mid-week tended downward. New York 
was $2 lower on good mutton, while lower grades at all markets 
were unevenly $1 to $2 lower than Monday. 


















The Stock Yards National Bank of Denver 
“’The Denver Cattle Loan Co. 


LOCATED IN THE DENVER UNION STOCK YARDS 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


FRANK M. BUTCHER, President 
PAUL HARDEY, Cashier 
HART, Auditor N. F. BEACHAM, Assistant Cashier 
Conversion of The Denver Stock Yards Bank to a National Bank we believe to be 
in keeping with the growth of the Denver Live-Stock Market 
Two institutions that have been prominently identified with the growth and success 
of the Live-Stock Business in the Mountain States 


HENRY GEBHARD, Vice-President 
W. W. STEWART, Vice-President 
E. B. 
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Cattle and Sheep Loans 


OUR SPECIALTY 


Application 
Blanks 
at your 
request 


™ Cattlemen’s Loan & Guaranty (Co. 


214 BOSTON BUILDING 
DENVER, COLO. 


PORK 


Sharp advances on all grades of pork loins featured the 
week’s trading, due largely to reduced supplies and a fairly 
regular, though comparatively light, demand. Closing prices at 
Boston were $6 to $7 higher, New York about $4 higher, and 
Philadelphia $4 to $5 higher than Friday of the previous week. 
Under a slow demand, shoulder cuts made slight gains. 


MARKET CLOSING 


New York’s closing market was barely steady on beef; 
lambs firm and slightly higher, veal and mutton steady, and 
pork strong at the week’s advance; there was a light carry- 
over. Philadelphia closed steady to firm on veal, pork, cows, 
and low grades of steer beef; good steer beef closed slow and 
weak; lambs dull to slightly lower. Boston closed weak to $1 
lower on beef and mutton, pork firm, and lambs about steady, 
with practically no veal on sale and supplies of all meats fairly 
well cleaned up. 


The man who looks for a long period of business depression 
is quite as foolish as the one who thought war profits could last 
forever.—Baltimore American. 


THE PIONEER STOCKMEN’S BANK OF THE WEST 


IRA B. CASTEEL, Active Vice-President 
JAMES BRENNAN, Director 
J. A. SHOEMAKER, Director 
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CLOSING WHOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN BUTCHER CATTLE: 






Fieiters, Com. to CB. s0<cs 5.50-10.50 4.25- 9.60 5.00- 9.75 
a DRESSED FRESH MEATS Cows, Com. to Ch......... 5.25- 9.25 4.00- 6.90 4.75- 8.25 
For Week Ending December 31 1920 Bulls, Bologna and Beef.. 5.25- 8.00 4.00- 6.50 4.50- 7.00 

. CANNERS AND CUTTERS: 


[Bureau of Markets] 































































Cows and Heifers......... 3.50- 5.25 aa 4.00 3.50- 4.75 
BOSTON Caner BStOGrs oo iis decwses 4.25- 6.00 -75- 4.50 3.75- 5.25 
BEEF LAMB AND MUTTON VEAL CALVES: 

STEERS: LAMBS: Lt. & Med. Wt., Med. to Ch. 10.00-12.25 8.75-12.00 8.00-10.59 
POIGE. 205 Gatwcenee $19.00-20.00 CICS Gs Gxencserwss $25.00-26.00 Heavy Wt., Com. to Ch... 5.00-10.00 4.75- 9.25 4.50- <.00 
ee 17.00-18.00 Good. . -ssseeee eee 24.00-25.00  PEEDER STEERS: 

DEOQIG:. i 5. vk och wes 16.00-17.00 _Metiom . . cies oa sigs 6 SL Oa peeee Heavy Weight (1,000 Ibs. up)— 
Sees 3 Scarabs ee So ss ata Common to Choice ..... 7.00- 9.00 7.00- 9.50 7.28 0.00 

COW S: Good © © exesevercerses 18.00-21.00 Medium Weight (750-1,000 lbs. )— 
cee rete Sie iees saan aw Common to Choice...... 6.25- 8.75 6.25- 8.85 6.25- §.50 
Medi epiM Rare RS 00-14. MUTTON: 

oer : STOCKER STEERS: 
RTE 505. caine Bs wale 13.50-14.00 ERM. cs idlvanies sue a 12.00 C h d 4.25- 8.00 4.00- 7.85 kee. 4s 
WAM ee ut 10.00-11.00 Sommon to Choice........ .20- 8. -00- 7.85 -b0- §.25 
CORRADR 3c c scabies 8.00- 9.00 STOCKER COWS AND HEIFERS: 
Common to Choice........ 4.25- 6.25 3.75- 6.00 3.50- 6.25 
NEW YORK 

STEERS: LAMBS: his SHEEP 
OS. ASsssanuawees $17.00-19.00 CRIS bso wwcadckades $26.00-28.00 ” 84 ia it 
} i Sa eee a ake are 16.00-17.00 TE dls. waaakacatn we 24.00-25.00 = cas 

z amet hn ado os eeceeen Medium to Prime....... $ 9.00-11.00  $ 8.50-11.15 $ 9.00-10.25 

COWS: Camemien. « inca bax 18.00-20.00 Culls and Common...... 7.50- 8.50 6.50- 8.25 7.00- 8.75 
IRB. pccbanndiwwece 13.00-15.00 MUTTON: YEARLING WETHERS: 

PR aw Sncsdevise ABO0-18100 ~~ (Good « . cscisccewn cds 11.00-12.00 Medium to Prime......... 7.50- 9.25 7.00- 9.25 7.00- 8.25 
SORMON..-. . ov saeves 11.00-12.00 PECOIOM 6.5 5,0 sess’ 10.00-11.00 WrETHERS: 

BULLS: COMMON. <. casicvcdvs 9.00-10.00 Medium to Prime.......... 4.50- 5.50 4.25- 5.75 4.75- 5.75 

i 10.50-11.00 EWES: 

Medium to Choice......... 3.25- 4.50 3.25- 4.25 3.75- 4.25 
Culls and Common........ 1.50- 2.75 1.00- 3.00 1.50- 3.50 
LIVE-STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS SEEDING WES: : ot 
Full Mouths to Yearlings.. 3.50- 5.00 3.50- 5.00 3.75- 5.00 
December 31, 1920 FEEDING SWS: 

[Bureau of Markets] Medium to Good........... 2.00- 3.00 2.50- 3.25 3.00- 3.75 

HOGS FEEDING LAMBS: 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA Medium to Choice......... 8.00- 9.50 6.50- 8.00 8.25- 9.50 

MR. oo aShaisatene a ties ee $ 9.50 $ 9.00 $ 9.25 

ge ee eee 9.00- 9.35 8.85- 9.00 8.65- 9.00 

Heavy Wt., Med. to Ch....... 8.85- 9.15 8.80- 9.00 8.70- 9.00 

Medium Wt., Med. to Ch.... 9.00- 9.45 8.85- 9.00 8.80- 9.10 STORAGE HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND 

Light Wt., Com. to Ch...... 9.15- 9.50 8.65- 9.00 8.50- 9.10 EA 

Light Lits, Com. to Ch...... 9.30- 9.50 S00=925 2 a suadiewSiss CURED M TS 

Packing Sows, Smooth...... 8.25- 8.65 8.25- 8.50 8.40- 8.65 ELOW IS A SUMMARY of storage holdings of frozen ani 

; eee > 5 00- 8.25 - 8.25 8.25- 8.40 j | 
et oe oe PEATE Some a cas a a cured meats on December 1, 1920, compared with Novem)er 

Pas DRO. SO MOG ste ese eesue 9.25- 9.75 S50= 950° ish d@aves ; 

wt Pin: Wim. 46 0s. oc aka essen 8.00- 9.25 7.50- 9.90 1, 1920, and December 1, 1919, as announced by the Bureau of 

Markets: 
CATTLE (OR on eee S 

BEEF STEERS: Sn eo i 

; Dee. 1, 192 Nov. 1, 192 . 1, 1919 
Med. and Hvy. Wt. (1,100 Ibs. up.)— Commodity (Pounds) | N¢Pounds) g 
Choice and Prime....... $11.50-12.75 $11.50-12.50 $11.50-13.00 laa lasiietion peaiicitticigaisiction’: 
io 5S icesieva stad 10.00-11.50 9.25-11.50 10.00-11.50 Frozen beef.......... 89,747,627 | 68,662,535 | 223,310,99: 
SN. 5 Sasa reenter ss 9.00-10.00 8.25- 9.25 7.75-10.00 Cured beef...........| 22,321,786 | 20,352,385 | 35,546,682 
COMMING esis doves 0 85s. 7.75- 9.00 7.25- 8.25 6.75- 7.75 Lamb and mutton....| 56,333,209 | 48,996,723 9,408,95s 
Light Weight (1,100 lbs. down)— Frozen pork..........| 61,730,481 67,148,129 44,864,15s 
Choice and Prime....... 11.75-13.00 11.25-12.25 11.00-13.50 Dry salt pork........| 114,770,518 | 150,811,841 | 242,224,46s 
BE. caters mughitcn eens 10.25-11.75 8.50-11.00 9.25-11.00 Pickled pork......... 253,300,456 | 254,837,754 | 226,892,93s 
DN 5 eer tucnnss 9.00-10.25 7.50- 8.50 7.25- 9.25 Lard.. esses) Sepeietes 47,329,338 49,146,967 
AMIN. 00 2k eres ce 7.50- 9.00 6.00- 7.50 6.25- 7.25 Miscellaneous........ 60,663,977 59,486,235 82,853,4° | 







BROKERS ONLY 


Oklahoma Cotton Products Trading Company 


ee te OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA Established 1898 


BUY prime 41% PROTEIN cake or meal 
BUY prime 43% PROTEIN cake or meal 


BUY prime DOUBLE screened PEA size cake $62, 783A oN 


FOx FEEDING SHEEP 
Freight rate too high to buy low grades! WIRE or WRITE us for your REQUIREMENTS 


MEMBERS: American Feed Manufacturers’ Association, Iaterstate Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association, Oklahoma Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association 
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LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 







































































a A PPENDED ARE TABLES showing receipts, shipments, and 
4.50- ol slaughter at sixty-six markets for the month of November, 
1920, compared with November, 1919, and for the eleven months 
3.50- 4.75 ending with November, 1920, compared with the corresponding 
3.75- 5.25 period last year: 
8.00-10.49 RECEIPTS 
— . see, | November Eleven Months Ending November 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
aa 9.00 Cattle........| 2,427,462 | 2,697,555 | 20,770,901 | 22,396,295 
ae 6s Hogs.........| 3,872,114 | 3,732,791 | 37,859,229 | 39,445,385 
625- 8.50 Sheep....... | 2,471,113 | 2,821,378 | 21,907,335 | 24,708,809 
4.50- §.25 ‘SHIPMENTS* 
3.50- 607 ,s : November Eleven Months Ending November 
: 1920 “1919 1920 1919 
¢ ttle. wee eee. f 1,165,575 | - 1,394,319 | 9,159,045 9,742,570 
Hogs.........] 1,899,555 | 1,317,575 | 13,727,420 | 12,705,439 
9.00-10.25 ShOOW 5.0550, 5-43 1,499,367 | 1,649,869 | 11,796,128 | 13,262,000 
1.00- 8.75 F *Includes stockers and feeders. 
bees 9 2 STOCKERS AND FEEDERS 
F | November Eleven Months Ending Novensber 
T5- 5.75 | 1920 | 1919 1920 1919 
15- 4.25 Coit 5c. | 552,851 | 722,923 | 3,789,620 | 4,809,661 
1.50- 3.50 Hogeeac cscs 53,853 90,911 690,582 | 829,803 
SOO c.6 wits s0 5 « | 857,215 | 859,519 4,911,941 6,214,614 
oe LOCAL SLAUGHTER 
.00- 3.75 7 : November | Eleven Months Ending November 
1920 | 1919 | 1920 | 1919 
}.25- 9.50 iw ee haa 23 
Cattles 226%: 1,207,323 | 1,310,806 | 11,400,485 | 12,428,458 
Hogs.........| 2,465,054 | 2,391,013 | 24,065,050 | 26,658,188 
Sheep. .......| 1,009,975 | 1,210,063 | 10,088,677 | 11,429,695 





en and THE HIDE MARKET 


ember ee. HOLDINGS of all classes of hides were consider- 

ably reduced during the past month, as evidenced by sev- 
eral large sales. Light native cows were the most popular 
—_— article. While tanners are still holding back, a better feeling 


reau of 


1, 1919 is noticeable in the market. Hide and Leather quotes the 
— - following prices of packer hides for the week ending January 
10,993 1, 1921, compared with the corresponding week a year ago: 
46,682 Price per Pound (Cents) 
eee 1921 1920 
24’ AGS CORY DURUEG ii ic 5 ss ose dng itn 20-21 40-41 
9293s Heavy native steers.............. 18-19 39 
46,967 Heavy Texas: steers... ese cee 15 33 
53.40 | Light Texas steers............... 13-14 32 
— CN sii es Kaweenmatkaeks 13-18% 32 
PERO GUE cs cais «sodas saceaeus 12 31 
Heavy native COWS..............- 16 38 
EGR MOUNE COWS. 6. hock ca cee 13 36 
DEEN WN a. o kes we cr eediawmnens's 11-12 31-32 
DOPE, CANE ois esse a sc waleaes 10 26% 
Calfskins (country) ............. 10-17 50-75 
FEEDSTUFFS 
RICES ON COTTONSEED CAKE have made another drop. 
Cake or meal of 43 per cent protein content is selling at Texas 
common points for $24 per ton. A year ago the price was $73. 
The hay market still has a downward trend. Prices at Kan- 
sas City are: alfalfa—choice, $24; No. 1, $21 to $23; No. 2, $14 
5 to $16; No. 3, $13; timothy—choice, $22 to $23; lower grades, 
: down to $14.50. While they may not go much below the present 
level, no general advance is looked for in the near future. 















































FUTURE OF LIVE-STOCK TRADE FULL OF 
UNCERTAINTY 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


Cuicaao, January 1, 1921. 

— something always happens to live-stock 

trade at the moment when the perennial cloud betrays signs 
of a silver lining. The December slump in cattle, for instance, 
was precipitated by a break of 20 cents per ecwt. in pork loins 
that set before a pork-hungry meat-consuming public a veritable 
feast, momentarily crippling demand for beef. But for a never- 
énding chain of fortuitous circumstances, there would be more 
reason for indulging in optimism. 

It is an axiom that the darkest hour is just before the dawn. 
Similarly, when the majority is digging down into the depths of 
pessimism, the moment is invariably opportune for activity. The 
investor on Black Friday always makes money. A year ago any- 
thing bought was considered a good investment, regardless of 
cost; at this moment the average man regards a sale as good 
judgment, no matter what it realizes. 


Deflation Movement May Have Spent Itself 


By this time deflation of live-stock values should have run 
its course. Prices are right down to a pre-war basis and below 
actual production cost. It is a sound principle that, when this 
condition has been established, production either ceases or is so 
constricted as to insure an upward movement of values. To as- 
sume that this will happen in live-stock trade is not illogical, 
although talking higher prices at this juncture does not savor of 
sanity. 

Of course, the industrial situation must be reckoned with. A 
certain element of the population, especially railroad employees 
and those operating public utilities, will continue to draw war- 
period wages; but in the sphere of industry generally present 
labor cost must be scaled down; otherwise hundreds of manu- 
facturing establishments must suspend, and building will not be 
resumed. Such a condition would further restrict meat con- 
sumption, and is not improbable. Meat distribution is operated 
under war cost at present, and will be, as the labor element in 
Packingtown, and such human energy as is necessary to convey 
the product from coolers to customers, are in a strong strategic 
position. Railroad rates are also on a permanently higher plane, 
and, while cost of feed has been cut in two, the live-stock pro- 
ducer will be penalized by many fixed charges that are materially 
higher than the pre-war basis, indefinitely. How this will influ- 
ence values of cattle, hogs, and sheep at the stock-yards will only 
be determined by events as they happen from day to day, but it is 
sound theory that producers will pay the heaviest part of the toll. 


No Means of Gauging Supply of Feeders 

For two months past the supply of thin cattle laid in by the 
Corn Belt for winter-finishing purposes has been persistently 
liquidated. Chicago was full of cattle laid in with the intention 
of marketing during the January-to-March period all through 
November and December, most of them being merely in good 
fleshy feeder condition. Meanwhile few cattle have been going 
on corn, the entire stocker and feeder movement during the last 
five months of 1920 having been 30 per cent less than in 1919, so 
that depletion must have materially reduced the visible supply 
for the first half of 1921. Texas, which began gathering beef 
early in 1920 under favorable physical conditions, and kept it up 
until the northwestern movement was well under way, cannot 
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repeat, as the entire Southwest is short on cattle, although long 
on feed; and the story of how northwestern herds have been 
depleted by the drought of 1919 and money stringency of 1920 
needs no repetition. With the exception of cheap corn, there has 
been no incentive to continue beef-making, each week recording 
depreciation that meant added loss, so that reports of cattle 
shortage coming from every section of the country cannot be dis- 
credited. It is unfortunate that no means of ascertaining how 
many cattle are in the preparation stage exists, this being a task 
properly devolving on the Bureau of Markets, which should be 
financed to enable it to secure such information. Anything like 
comprehensive knowledge of the number of cattle on corn in the 
principal beef-making states at this juncture would be invaluable. 


Quality in Cattle No Longer an Asset 

As usual at the turn of the year, killers in unison demand 
“something cheap.” Cattle-buyers will ride their horses lame to 
bid on a bunch of common cattle offered at $8 or less, but cannot 
be induced to look at a drove of qualitied bullocks six months on 
corn—a condition that prompts discouraged feeders to jettison 
their holdings prematurely, especially when the owner of the lien 
is pressing for payment. Much literature has been evolved on 
the theme “The Kind of Cattle the Killer Needs.” It may be 
summed up in the statement: “He wants the kind the market 
doesn’t afford.” A few weeks back quality and weight in a 
bullock were an asset; under present conditions they are actually 
detrimental, as a bunch of fleshy common steers that can be 
priced around or under $8 per cwt. will get over the stock-yard 
with celerity, while it has been frequently necessary to carry 
prime bullocks a week or more without getting anything like a 
satisfactory bid. The secret of this is that the retailer prefers 
handling cheap beef on which he can make substantial profit, and 
the packer has no alternative but to cater to this demand. The 
plaint of the killer recently has been “too many cattle of one 
kind”—1,100- to 1,300-pound steers with 75 to 100 days on corn 
behind them. These have suffered, while bovine trash, now that 
the western season is over, is relatively scarce. From now on 
the spread between common and good bullocks will be narrow, 
with the advantage always on the side of the common kind. 


Stock of Frozen Beef Is Small 

A bullish argument in the case of cattle is a small stock of 
frozen beef. Much of the demoralization in good cattle during 
the first four months of 1920 was due to a government stock of 
over 100,000,000 pounds of frozen No. 1 beef, which was forced 
into distributive channels regardless of market conditions. This 
stock was without precedent, as packers never freeze that grade 
of beef, for obvious reasons. Its creation was part ana parcel of 
an inexplicable government policy, characterized. by a determina 
tion to spend money. This choice frozen beef filled hotel and 
restaurant ice-boxes for months, largely eliminating the market 
for good fresh-dressed beef—a condition that will not be re- 
peated fn 1921; consequently, if the public’ is in purchasing mood, 
good cattle will have a more reliable outlet. A year ago the 
stock of frozen beef in the United States aggregated 223,311,000 
pounds; at present it amounts to about 89,000,000 pounds, which 
is distinctly in the producer’s favor and should be worked off 
before spring without seriously disturbing the market. It is, in 
fact, the smallest beef stock since 1917. The stock of frozen beef 
usually reaches the peak in January; this season the peak devel- 
oped in December, the accumulation of November having been 21 
per cent less than in 1919. 

Every short run at the market demonstrates that beef distri- 
bution is on a hand-to-mouth basis. On the other hand, when- 
ever killers get access to two or three more bullocks than they 
actually need to satisfy their trade, they waik away. A short 
one-week run under present conditions boosts prices $1 to $2 per 
ewt.; the consequent increase in supply, even though slight, 
wipes out all the improvement, and for three months past each 
break has established a trading basis closer to the pre-war level. 
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Future Depends on General Industrial Condition 


Liquidation of the crop of cattle now on corn must run its 
course. Especially in Iowa, bankers are short of money and in- 
disposed to renew loans, particularly for a second period. Only 
those with independent financial resources are in a position to 
carry cattle indefinitely or embark on new ventures. Under more 
promising conditions, or with a reasonable degree of confidence 
in the immediate future of the industry, short-fed cattle sold 
would be replaced by another set; but on this occasion the pro- 
ceeds have gone to the bank to settle maturing obligations in a 
majority of cases, and the bank has taken no chance of failing to 
make collection, not infrequently notifying the commission house 
to wire the proceeds. 


Divination at this stage is impossible. Everything depends 
on the industrial situation and the purchasing capacity of the 
great army of toilers that constitutes the principal outlet for 
beef; but, with the smallest accumulation in several years, sup- 
ply in Corn Belt feed-lots being rapidly depleted, a light Texas 
beef crop in sight, no distillery cattle, and northwestern herds 
depleted, it looks as though an opportunity wifl be afforded dur- 
ing the coming year to try out the efficacy of the reduction-of- 
production theory as a means of stabilizing the cattle market and 
putting the industry on a profitable basis. 


EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS IN NOVEMBER 


ELOW ARE SHOWN the exports of meat products from the 

United States in November, 1920, compared with November, 
1919, and for the eleven months ending November, 1920, com- 
pared with the same period in 1919: 


BEEF PRODUCTS 
(Pounds) 


Eleven Months Ending 
November 


1920 


November 
1919 
1,392,475 


Classification 


1920 


282,761 
3,091,895 


1919 
51,980,492 
168,365,230 
39,669,655 
69,576,512 


23,659,911 
15,651,087 88,101,986 
1,678,091 3,177,652 22,717,183 
7,492,012 7,996,636 67,425,067 
12,544,759 201,904,147 


27,317,850 329,591,889 


Beef, canned................ 

Beef, fresh 

Beef, pickled, etc............. 
leo oil 


PORK PRODUCTS 
(Pounds) 


Eleven Months Ending q 


Classification November November 


57,934,259 
11,197,880 
57,316,309 
1,092,812 
2,605,431 
3,293,422 


65,288,382 
16,840,285 
42,106,339 

771,353 


567,894,118 
170,754,992 
522,169,859 

22,030,378 
4,934,696 36,122,989 
2,673,237 27,362,015 


132,614,292 | 1,346,334,351 


1,131,314,740 
581,107,366 
697,255,889 
22,663,821 
Pork, pickled 


29,988,325 
Lard compounds............. 


122,353,978 


133,440,113 2,584,684,119 


OUR FOREIGN COMMERCE IN NOVEMBER 


ALUES OF MERCHANDISE exported from and imported 

into the United States during the month of November and 
the eleven months ending November, 1920, compared with the 
corresponding periods in 1919, are given as below by the De- 
partment of Commerce: 


November Eleven Months Ending November 
1919 1920 1919 


$675,000,000 | $740,013,000 | $7,507,323,000 | $7,173,996,000 
321,000,000 424,8.0,000 | 5,013,118,000 3,4:9,844,000 


$354,000,000 | $315,202,000 | $2,494,205,000 | $3,754,152,000 _ 


1920 
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LIVE-STOCK INTERESTS IN AUSTRALASIA 
BY A. Cc. MILLS 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


MELBOURNE, Victoria, November 16, 1920. 


oi. IS IN ABUNDANCE throughout the southern states, 
and stock has quite recovered in condition after the disas- 
trous drought of last summer. The tropical north is patchy. 
Some districts have reported early storms, but the great bulk 
is on the dry side, which is normal for this time of the year. 
Given an ordinary season, the monsoonal rains should start up 
there in a few weeks. Even if the break is delayed, most of the 
runs will be able to carry on until the end of the year, at all 
events. 


The various live-stock markets have been well supplied with 
fats during the month, and with the advent of hot weather 
values are weakening. Last week in Melbourne prime heavy 
bullocks, suitable for the best class of butchering trade, were 
selling at from $110 to $150; good, medium -to light, were $92 
to $100; cows for cutting, $80 to $90; prime cross-bred wethers 
(full-woolled), $8.60 to $9.50; ditto ewes, $7 to $8.15; Merino 
wethers (full-woolled), to $10; ditto ewes, to $8.40; prime 
spring lambs, $6.75 to $7.70, with a few higher. In Sydney, 
New South Wales, prime weighty bullocks are selling about 
$110; good medium to light weights, $75 to $105; cows, $80; 
prime cross-bred wethers (shorn), $7 to $7.50; ditto ewes, to 
$7.70; prime Merino wethers (shorn), to $8.40; ditto ewes, to 
$7. At Brisbane, Queensland, heavy bullocks range from $75 to 
$90, and cows from $65 to $75; shorn cross-bred wethers, from 
$6 to $7.25. 


The drop in values since last July has hit speculative fat- 
teners hard. The high prices reached after the drought were 
expected to last for some time, and on the strength of that sup- 
position many New South Wales graziers who had command of 
grass bought heavily on a temporarily short market. Then the 
usual commenced to happen. High values brought to light un- 
expected sources of supply, and before the speculator could get 
his dear-bought stores into fat condition the break came. Today 
fats are not worth so much as stores five months ago, and there 
is little hope of a recovery until after midsummer, if then. 


After a slight rally in September, hides are again very de- 
pressed. Since the period of top prices early in April, values 
have fallen as much as 80 per cent in some cases. The ab- 
normal rates at the beginning of the year were mainly due to 
the American and British demand, which, when withdrawn in 
April, started the slump. It is hardly necessary to add that 
leather has not dropped to anything like the same extent. Tan- 
ners and manufacturers declare that the difference is swallowed 
up in the increased cost of labor; which, even if true, is poor 
comfort to the man suffering from shrunk values in his prod- 
ucts, while he has to pay extreme rates for the articles manu- 
factured from them. Here are a few figures: Heavy hides on 
April 1 were worth, or at least were fetching, 52 cents per 
pound, mediums 48 cents, and light calves $1.06. Last week the 
same quality heavies were bringing only 20 cents on the mar- 
ket, mediums 16 cents, and calves 20 cents. On the other hand, 
crop leather in April was quoted at 72 cents per pound, shoulder 
at 60 cents, and box hide at 54 cents. Today they are selling at 
58 cents, 42 cents, and 42 cents, respectively. Much the same 
thing is happening with tallow. Early in April prime mixed 
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was worth $460 per ton; now it is $250 per ton. There has been 
a slight fall in soap, but nothing like 50 per cent. 


Although three or four of the meat-packing plants in 
Queensland are treating small clearing-up lines of cattle for ex- 
port, the season is practically finished. The wharf laborers’ 
strike has collapsed, but not until it had lasted long enough to 
interfere with the shipping of frozen produce to the extent that 
raore than 15,000 head of cattle, which it had been arranged to 
kill and freeze, had to be returned to pastures, and must now 
wait until next year. 


The position as regards beef export next season in Queens- 
land is uncertain. The agreement under which the exportable 
surplus is taken by the British government expires on Novem- 
ber 30, and the contract with the state government for 20 per 
cent of the cattle-killings finishes the end of this year. The 
British government definitely does not seek a renewal of the 
agreement, but it is feared that the state will again com- 
mandeer a considerable proportion of the beef treated. This 
year it is paying 6 cents per pound for fresh and 7 cents for 
frozen beef, as against*9%, cents paid under the British gov- 
ernment’s contract. Obviously the prices are absurdly low in 
both cases, in comparison with the value of beef oversea. The 
imperial contract was made during the war, and no grazier ob- 
jected to selling at 9% cents f. o. b. as a national necessity, 
whatever he may have thought about the arrangement being 
continued into 1920. As far as the state commandeer at 6 
cents is concerned, there is absolutely no justification. The 
meat is used to stock government-owned butcher shops which 
supply well-paid city artisans with relatively cheap meat, and 
at the cattleman’s expense. Unfortunately the Labor govern- 
ment, which is responsible for the grab, was again returned to 
power at the elections held last month, and, as cheap food for 
the worker is part of its policy, a continuance of the com- 
mandeer is pretty certain in one form or another. 


Several of the meat-works in the southern states reopened 
the beginning of this month on lambs. So far none are working 
full boards of slaughters, the supply not being sufficient. Only 
a short season is anticipated, but much depends on how the 
wool market develops. At present cross-bred wool is almost un- 
salable, and, if the position does not improve, owners will 
sooner or later be obliged to realize on some of their sheep to 
enable them to carry on. That will probably mean a flush of 
stock in the markets and an exportable surplus. 


The total clearances of frozen meat from Australia last 
month were 108,000 quarters of beef, and 135,000 carcasses of 
mutton and lamb. Shipments from New Zealand were heavy, 
comprising 82,000 quarters of beef, 751,000 carcasses of mutton, 
and 275,000 carcasses of lamb, which includes 126,000 sheep and 
208,000 lambs consigned to New York, and 600 quarters of beef, 
1,700 carcasses of mutton, and 4,600 lambs to San Francisco. 
These last loadings bring the total of the shipments to the 
United States since March up to no less than 2,220,000 carcasses 
of lamb, 174,000 carcasses of mutton, and 600 quarters of beef. 
It is understood that further consignments are being made this 
month. 

I hear that Australian exporters have received inquiries 
for new season’s lamb and mutton from the United States. The 
price is satisfactory, but no business has been done—or, for that 
matter, is likely to be done—owing to the difficulty in securing 
freight from here. The meat going from New Zealand is govern- 
ment-owned, and the British government, having control over 
all British refrigerated freight, is supplying the boats. It would 
probably be a different matter to divert steamers to North 
America from Australia to carry private meat. 

The Petitions Committee of the New Zealand House of Rep- 
resentatives has reported to Parliament against Armour & Co., 
Ltd., being granted a meat-export license. The reason given is 
that, in the opinion of the committee, Armour’s New Zealand 
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C. F. Erdman . Wm. Erdman 


Fairview Farm 


Registered HEREFORDS ' 
Herd Bulls: Beau Snell (549584), sired by 
Mousel’s Mighty Beau Mischief, 


and Anxiety Domino (814898) 
YOUNG STOCK ALWAYS FOR SALE 


ERDMAN BROS., Props., Venango, Nebr. 


organization is “a subsidiary company of Armour & Co. of the 
‘United States, where it has been shown that, with other com- 
panies, they have carried out practices not in the interests of 
the producer and the consumer.” The presentation of the re- 
port led to a somewhat acrimonious debate, but in the end the 
recommendation was accepted by a very large majority. This 
means that Armour & Co. will not be able to operate in New 
Zealand openly and under their own name. Whether they will 
do anything through intermediaries remains to be proved. The 
government, strengthened by Parliament, can now deal with 
the position fearlessly, and, as long as the present Minister for 
Agriculture is in power, it may be confidently expected to do 
so. He is uncompromisingly against trusts in any shape or 
form, and the ultimate power to grant a license lies with him. 


MEAT EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA AND 
SOUTH AMERICA 


XPORTS OF MUTTON AND LAMB from Australia have 

reached their pre-war level, while those of beef still remain 
far below pre-war figures. The United Kingdom continues to 
take all but an insignificant proportion of this meat. In the 
following table, compiled from statistics published in the Pas- 
toral Review of Melbourne, are shown the Australian exports 
of beef, mutton, and lamb to all countries for the six fiscal 
years (July 1-June 30) 1914-1920. For comparison we quote, 
from the same source, figures representing the total exports of 
the same commodities from the countries of South America 
(principally Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil) during the last 
six calendar years: 














| 
Australia } South America 
Year* | | —|- 
Beef | Mutton | Lamb Beef Mutton Lamb 
(Quarters) | (Carcasses) | (Carcasses) | (Quarters) | (Carcasses) | (Carcasses) 
ee 2,084,856 3,023,428 1,868,319 3,531,842 921,436 442,132 
3016... ..: 949,035 575,865 420,191 2,650,000 1,190,524 637,160 
ROR ec 255 1,632,954 938,226 580,716 2,795,500 783,250 408,250 
TONS. ck 1,411,592 178,117 161,917 6,081,660 1,272,717 236,822 
ee 721,861 1,066,600 122,962 5,119,923 1,462,366 216,014 
10907... 892,498 3,726,502 1,958,731 2,715,562 1,209,923 427,317 





*Twelve months ending with June of each of the years given in the case of Australia; 
calendar year in the case of South America. 


TFirst ten months in the case of South America. 


The Australian figures are for the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia alone, and consequently do not include the quantities of 
mutton and lamb recently shipped to the United States from 
the Dominion of New Zealand. 


There will be no break in prices until the buyer applies the 
brake.—Associated Editors (Chicago). 
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Specializing in 


F. R. DORR siat285, 1s 
The Hereford Circle 


(Adjoining Denver) 


Where 25 years’ experience has given me 
authoritative knowledge of water rights 


Colorado National Bank Building DENVER, COLO. 





LIVE STOCK IN NEW ZEALAND 


HE LIVE-STOCK CENSUSES held in New Zealand during 
the early part of 1920 revealed the following numbers of 
meat-food animals in that Dominion, as compared with the num- 
bers reported the previous year: : 
1919 


1920 
COE 5. oe kee eneeans 2,725,197 2,672,290 
PUORIY 5 ok weg alas ep eeieiard 23,914,506 25,828,554 
IN os secs cs einen oe 259,647 235,347 


UPPER AMAZON COUNTRY FAVORABLE TO 
LIVE STOCK 


1% SPITE OF great natural advantages, agricultural develop- 
ment in the Amazon region of Bolivia is still very back- 
ward, says a recent consular report. Vast areas of this land 
are suited to cattle-raising on a large scale. The most exten- 
sive single tract of pasture lands is in the Mojos plains, be- 
tween the upper Beni and the Mamore, but there are also wide 
expanses of open country in the Itenez district. These plains 
are covered with a luxuriant growth of grasses, and there is 
generally a plentiful supply of water throughout the year. 

The supply of cattle in the Mojos district is variously esti- 
mated at from 250,000 to 1,000,000 head. These consist of the 
old Creole breed so common in the more undeveloped parts of 
South America. A Beni steer will dress at from 400 to 500 
pounds. There are large numbers of wild cattle which graze 
on the prairies near the forests, into which they escape when 
pursued. Cattlemen, however, are making an effort to domesti- 
cate these wild herds, which belong to anyone on whose lands 
they may happen to be. There are seldom more than a few 
hundred head of cattle in the herds of tame stock, though some 
herds of from 5,000 to 7,000 do exist. 

One of the principal difficulties in raising cattle in the 
Beni district arises from the periodical inundations of wide 
expanses of the plains on which the herds graze. There are, 
however, rises of ground near at hand to which cattle can be 
driven out of reach of the flood. Moreover, the depth of water 
on the prairies is seldom great enough to cause losses from 
drowning. Much might be done, too, by ditching parts of the 
land, so that the water could flow off more quickly. The lack 
of salt is another problem that faces the cattle-raisers of the 
Beni country, as rock salt has to be brought in from the Oruro 
and Uyuni districts of the plateau. Foot-and-mouth disease has 
been somewhat prevalent among the cattle, but a remedy (- 
vised by a German engineer is being applied with success. 
Some animals are killed by jaguars, but more are probal!) 
lost as a result of bites by poisonous snakes. 
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Painter Heretords 


We shall have on Show and for Sale at the 
enver Stock Show in January 


160 head of the best Hereford Bulls and Heifers 


ever offered at any one time by any breeder 


JOHN E. PAINTER & SONS 


ROGGEN, COLO. 
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47 For additional information address 
HERBERT CHANDLER, Baker, Oregon 
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BUY NOW 


During the past three weeks six breeders have profited by the 
— condition of the cattle market ane have purchased 
om us AT OUR ATTRACTIVE PRICE 


100 head of Registered Herefords 


both Bulls and Heifers—the large, strong, typy, well-bred kind 


Several lots of choice ones for sale 
We can satisfy discriminating buyers 


Hereford Corporation, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


DeWitt’s Herefords 


SIRE IN SERVICE 
MISCHIEVOUS JR.—PRINCE IMPERIAL 


T. F. DEWITT 


Farm 9 miles from Denver 1550 Ogden St., Denver 


Sav ae 
nxiety Witea Saanaeal and a 
Herefords 


heifers for sale, singly or in 
car lots; also few choice 
1450 Grant Street SARATOGA 
DENVER, COLO. L. G. DAVIS WYOMING 


young herd bulls. 


BEAU BLANCHARD 


HEREFORDS 


JESSE ENGLE & SONS, Sheridan, Mo. 


Mischief Domino 3rd, by Beau Mischief 
Dam, Gramophone 6th, by Domino 
Mischief Jr. 12th, by Beau Mischief Jr. 
Dam, Donna Anna 22nd, by 


Beau Brummel 


These two richly bred bulls at the head of a herd of straight 
Anxiety cows of extreme quality should produce cattle 
which will be a credit to the breed. 


Our Aim is to Serve 7 4 BURSON, Morrill, Neb. 
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ENGLISH LIVE-STOCK LETTER 
BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


Lonpon, December 16, 1920. 

HE FAT-STOCK SHOWS, which are always the principal 

feature at this time of the year, do not, at any rate, reflect 
the general air of depression which hangs over industry in gen- 
eral at the end of this second year after the Great War. The 
main difference which rules between the merchant and the 
stock farmer today is that the former cannot get rid of his 
dearly bought goods at any remunerative price, while the latter 
trader, as a class, today possesses an article which is scarcer 
and more sought after than ever. 


It is, however, astonishing that, in spite of the fact that 
the meat-retailer has found the home-killed meat trade falling 
off considerably because of high prices, the live-beast seller ex- 
periences little or no check in his sales. There certainly has 
been a slight cheapening of second-class cattle during the last 
few weeks, the reduction being $8 to $12 (reckoning $4 to the 
£1) per head from a month ago. 


It has to be borne in mind that government control has re- 
sulted in a decline in the numbers of breeding stock throughout 
the country; but this will now, as time goes on, tend to remedy 
itself. Milk herds are smaller in number; so are yearling cat- 
tle and breeding ewes. The slaughter of 10,000 head from 
recent foot-and-mouth outbreaks has not been without its dire 
effect. 


At provincial fat-stock shows during the last week or two 
champion beasts have been making such prices as $340 for a 
live weight of 1,512 pounds, $243 for a cow, and so on. In the 
ordinary markets prime home-fed cattle have stood at from $22 
to $24 per 112 pounds, live weight. Those of second quality 
have sold at $8 to $12 per head cheaper than this, and bullocks 


only moderately finished from $12 to $24 cheaper per head. The | 


price for Irish fat cattle, not the best, has been about $18 per 
112 pounds, live weight; and it is to be noted that recently 
Irish cattle shipments have been heavy, in spite of the political 
situation. Store cattle have recently been less abundant, and, 
as a consequence, their price has been comparatively dearer, 
up to $20 per 112 pounds being a common price in Scottish 
markets. 


Although there may be several more trenches, or even forti- 
fied positions, to take, there is no doubt that the gas attack on 
the government embargo on Canadian live-cattle importation is 
gaining ground, and lessening the resistance to this long-con- 
tested oversea trade. The Cattle Markets Committee of the 
London Corporation has now been inveighing against the em- 
bargo, and public opinion is being influenced to some extent. 
At a meeting this month the chairman of the body in question 
said that the diminution in the flocks and herds of this country 
was causing the committee grave concern. In sheep alone there 
was a loss of two and a half millions between 1917 and 1919. 
Unless something was done, they would be faced with critical 
conditions in eighteen months or two years. In provincial towns 
young heifers were being offered for slaughter which should be 


Buffalo Grass SHORTHORN HERD 


RAISED OUT THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 


Sired by the best Bulls I could buy and breed 
Twenty-five Young Bulls that will sire 
Market Toppers and Champions 


SAMUEL BALL, Wray, Colorado 
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sent into the dairy herd. Another point mentioned at this 
meeting, in another connection, was that the keen demand for 
Canadian bacon in England was being used by the Food Con- 
troller to assist the unloading of large stocks of American 
bacon not of the same high quality. 

Prospects for 1921 hardly point at the moment to any era 
of cheap meat, although, with the conditions as they were six 
months ago, an easier time might have been then expected. 
However, since the summer many changes have arisen. 

It is remarkable that the continent of Europe should be 
absorbing so much overseas meat at the present time. Their 
appetite is not doubted, but their ability to pay might have 
been; yet, in spite of this, one hears of the shipments from 
Argentina to Europe being half as big again as the exports from 
the same source to the United Kingdom. Thus Great Britain 
finds herself with a serious array of new competition. More- 
over, the United States itself is a formidable rival of Britain 
as a customer for New Zealand lamb during the next season, 
and this may continue in full force until the .exchange con- 
siderably alters. In the above circumstances it is not to be 
wondered at that meat values are firm, and already the demand 
for prime home-killed meat has been seriously checked by the 
high prices asked. Frozen meat is much in favor, in conse- 
quence, wherever it is of decent quality. 


One hears a lot just now in the way of complaints of indus- 
trial rings and combinations up and down the country, and 
the meat trade is no exception. “Buying rings” are complained 
about in many grazing districts, and in more than one quarter 
co-operative movements are fostered to resist these. An 
instance is provided in the eastern counties by an undertaking 
projected by the East Anglian Farmers’ Co-operative Meat 
Society, Ltd., which has been formed to build and conduct an 
abattoir near London on modern lines, to counter the effects 
of such hostile interests to the meat-raiser. In .Ipswich, it is 
said, there used to be about twenty-eight recognized stock- 
buyers, but now that number seems to be reduced to three. 

Quite a stir has been created by the interim report of the 
Government Committee on Trusts. This deals mainly with the 
meat trade, and indicates that those watching the operations 
ot the American Meat Trust in Great Britain are converging 
towards a definite policy for dealing with this alleged menace. 
The committee makes the strongest recommendations for a 
revised basis of income tax for foreigners, so as to put them 
on an equal basis with home traders, who stand at a disadvan- 
tage with the foreign importer in this respect. Rather more 
significant is a paragraph in the report which says: 

“It would not be expedient to discuss here in detail meas- 
ures which might be applied under particular circumstances, 
but, if the general line of policy suggested above [the stimula- 
tion of supplies from within the empire and the protection of 
British interests outside the empire] be steadfastly pursued, it 
will be the less difficult to decide at the appropriate time on 
any special course of action. In fact, if foreign interests were 
convinced that His Majesty’s government were resolved that 
the share of the beef trade which is at present in foreign hands 
should not be increased to the loss of producers at home and in 
the dominions, and of British importing companies, they would 
not be disposed to incur the heavy losses which aggressive 
action on their part would entail, and the risk of aggression 
would disappear.” 

There is a big movement in Britain growing for the aboli- 
tion of the private slaughter-house. The reason is not far to 
seek. In 1918, out of 109,000 beasts slaughtered at Islington 
cattle market 3,100 were condemned as diseased, most of the 
seizures being for tuberculosis. The public danger of private 
slaughtering, in the circumstances, must be very great. 


« 


An exchange asks: “If there isn’t any hell, then where has 
business gone?” Evidently it thinks that business has but gone 
ahead of the profiteers.—Nashville Banner. 
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BRITISH ANXIOUS OVER MEAT SUPPLY 


PRELIMINARY REPORT on the meat situation, prepared 
4 by the British governmental subcommittee on trusts, says 
that for a long time Great Britain must be dependent on South 
America for a great part of her beef supply. North American 
meat companies control nearly 60 per cent of the beef output of 
Argentina and Uruguay, and 75 per cent of the meat-works 
puilt or building in Brazil. No complaint is made in the re- 
port of unfair trading on the part of the American companies 
beyond “severe cutting of prices for the purpose of developing 
trade or clearing surplus stocks.” The policy of the North 
American companies is the same today as it has been ever since 
their entry into the River Plate trade, says the report—namely, 
the continued reduction of the trade held by British companies. 
This policy, it is added, involves risk of grave dangers to the 
British. The committee recommends that the Las Palmas Meat 
Works in Argentina shall continue to be operated in behalf of 
the British government, so as to afford a means for watching 
developments in cost and price movements. 

“There is no evidence of the existence of either temporary 
or permanent combinations in the home-grown meat trade or 
trade in imported meat from the Dominions,” continues the re- 
port, “but there is at least a tacit understanding between the 
American meat companies which gives them all the economic 
advantages of an active combination.” These companies, the re- 
port declares, are pursuing a policy of driving out the British 
companies, and the committee recommends that the government 
take steps to prevent the increase of the percentage of trade in 
foreign hands. 


EUROPEAN NEWS NOTES 
British Exports of Breeding Stock 
During the ten months ending with October, 1920, Great 


Britain exported for breeding purposes 4,444 cattle, 3,864 sheep, 
and 368 hogs. 


Switzerland to Import Live Stock and Meat 
The Swiss food commission has decided to permit im- 
ports of live stock and meats for use in the large consuming 
centers of the country, reports the American consul at Berne. 


New Zealanders Urged to Ship Lamb to England 
The Prime Minister of New Zealand has strongly advised 
producers of his country to retain hold of the British market, 
appealing to them not to allow all their lamb to be sent to 
other countries, leaving only the mutton for the motherland. 


Madagascar Meat for France 
A steamer recently arrived at a French port with 68,000 
quarters of frozen beef from Madagascar, to be used princi- 
pally for feeding the local garrison. Wholesale prices of beef 
at the port in question are given as follows: fresh, 16% cents; 
American, 15 cents; Madagascar, 11 cents a pound. 


France to Import Increased Quantities of Frozen Meats 

A decree providing for extensive state aid toward the im- 
portation of refrigerated meats has recently been issued by the 
French government. Bimonthly maximum wholesale prices 
will be fixed, on which retail prices are to be based. 

As a result of the shortage of domestic stock, prices of 
meats in France have increased an average of 25 per cent since 
June, 1920. To conserve the country’s live-stock supplies, the 
slaughter of calves and lambs has been prohibited. 


British Government Not Forcing Sale of American Bacon 

Denial is given by the British Ministry of Food to the 
charge that the recent increases in prices of Danish and Cana- 
dian bacon were made with a view to compelling the public 
to accept “stale American bacon.” No trader, it is declared, is 
obliged to take American bacon as a condition of also receiv- 
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ing Danish and Canadian supplies. These ‘high-class bacons, 
says the minister, are sold without a profit to the government 
and are divided among traders as equally as possible. Traders 
who want more than their share have no choice but to take 
some of the American bacon, but it is not forced upon them. 


Germans Slaughtering Their Breeding Stock 


At a recent convention of Prussian meat inspectors pre- 
diction was made that consumers would demand a return of 
government control of meat. distribution, writes a correspond- 
ent to the National Provisioner. Under the present system of 
“free trade” there would be a temporary increase in the offer- 
ings of live stock at markets, it was declared, in that farmers 
would take advantage of soaring prices, even to the point of 
selling their cows; but the people, unable to pay the exorbitant 
charges for meat, would eventually revolt and clamor for the 
re-establishment of the rationing system. 

The necessity of importing foreign meats was conceded, 
but arguments were presented for the restriction of the amount 
to the least possible. At present the low value of the German 
mark militated against the importation of American meat, but 
the exchange situation was likely to improve, it was thought, 
making it possible to buy larger quantities of American prod- 
ucts. 

A large concern for the importation of live stock and meats 
from foreign countries has been organized in Berlin, of which 
some of the most important meat firms of Germany are mem- 
bers. 

Delivery of the animals demanded by the Allied govern- 
ments has been halted, owing to the prevalence of foot-and- 
mouth disease, which is seriously aggravating the whole live- 
stock situation and is an added incentive for breeders to sell 
out. 


NOTES FROM CANADA 
Canadian Packers after West Indian Trade 

An effort will be made by Canadian packing-houses to cap- 
ture a share of the meat trade of the West Indies, which in 
the past has been largely controlled by firms in the United 
States. 

Canada’s Meat Exports Decreasing 

Exports of meat from Canada for the year ending October, 
1920, show a decrease, compared with those of the previous 
year, of 127,829,500 pounds. This decrease represents a value 
of over $48,000,000. The export figures for the two years, re- 
ported by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, are given as fol- 
lows (in pounds): 


1920 1919 
Bacon and ham.......... 148,674,000 208,906,038 
RPS ay Soh ch cde waacend 4,851,200 18,002,313 
Ps 2 becca caenelae uns 85,916,000 129,944,411 
Cammed: MIOGIS 2.60. 0.0665 980,458 11,398,393 
As a partial offset, there was an increase of rather less 
than a million dollars in the exports of “other meats” — a 


classification that includes game and poultry. 


“Our company and our employees subscribe to a number 
of magazines published in the interest of the live-stock industry, 
and also to numerous financial publications; but there is none 
that we more thoroughly enjoy and appreciate than THE Pro- 
pucER. The articles that you publish are usually from the most 
competent writers, and the regular contributors seem to write 
-with an unquestioned knowledge of their particular depart- 
ments. We find your ‘Trade Review’ and résumé of “The 


Markets’ very reliable and informative. We are also particularly 
pleased with the ‘dress’ of your magazine. The quality of the 
paper and typographical work, together with the liberal number 
of illustrations, makes THe Propucer ‘a thing of beauty’ and 
‘a joy forever.’ ”—S. G. Smith, Saint Louis Cattle Loan Company, 
Amarillo, Tex. 









































































































































































































































ENUMERATING OUR FARMS AND 
FARMERS 


Interesting comparisons—and some 
serious reflections—are invited by the 
following figures showing the gradual de- 
cline in the percentage of the population 
of the United States engaged in agrictul- 
tural pursuits, as revealed by our decen- 
nial censuses: 

Year 


Per Cent 
_1820 7 


87.1 
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While it is undoubtedly true that im- 
proved machinery and more economical 
methods have made it possible for the 
30 per cent in 1920 to produce more per 
capita than did the 50 per cent half a 
century ago, it must not be overlooked 
that the acre yields of grains during the 
same period have either remained sta- 
tionary or actually decreased. Important 
questions arise as to ultimate conse- 
quences, should the present movement 
continue. How long will it be possible, 
through increased efficiency, to offset loss 
in numbers? To what extent is the gen- 
eral cost of living bound up with the un- 
interrupted drift from farm to city? How 
will the proposed restriction of immigra- 
tion affect the problem of farm labor? 
What is the significance of the trend 
toward fewer and larger farms, and 
toward a system of absentee landlordism? 
How far will the probable development of 
co-operative buying and selling in the im- 
mediate future tend to adjust price in- 
equalities resulting from wasteful methods 
of distribution? Are we actually ap- 
proaching a stage where dwindling herds 
and reduced grain acreage, due to lack of 
adequate returns, will no longer be suffi- 
cient to feed our own people? 


It is true that, taking the United States 
as a whole, there were reported a larger 
number of farms on January 1, 1920, than 
ten years ago. Most of this increase has 
occurred in the western states, indicating 
a movement toward cheaper lands and the 
breaking-up of the public range. But a 
study of the data made public by the Cen- 
sus Bureau discloses the facts that in 
purely agricultural districts throughout 
the country there are fewer farms now 
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than in 1910, and that part of the numer- 
ical increase is accounted for by the con- 
version of lands near great cities into 
garden tracts. The following table shows 
the number of farms by states in 1920 as 
compared with 1910: 


Number Farms 


State 1920 1910 
NAN: «dia 35 G2 S cies 256,023 262,901 
PBMC scan. wceea anes 10,816 9,227 
APRONS os ob ecb 232,602 214,678 
California: <2 oss aise 117,690 88,197 
OURS: esi. oh ae 59,991 46,170 
Connecticut ........%. 22,655 26,815 
eam 66s asttas 10,128 10,836 
District of Columbia. . 203 217 
ON oor gadis con Ks 54,006 50,016 
SOREN 2x ot eae aoes 310,737 291,027 
PER ose eens 42,109 30,807 
PRM rei 237,153 251,872 
POs sc si deca 205,124 215,485 
SO te icieiss cas Ces 213,312 217,044 
PONE si core tho elt le 165,287 177,841 
OU ot cui cice) sa aies 270,676 259,185 
EMMUIBIOS ois soc e's 135,455 120,546 
SOM oa Shick ockaee 48,228 60,016 
RENE es bh Sick 2 47,908 48,923 
Massachusetts ...... 31,982 36,917 
ISA os hc cS kee da 196,647 206,960 
MINROSOUA. . ccs ce 178,588 156,137 
Piiesissipnl: «656.0006 272,437 274,382 
PRRONSOMEN A 56505 daa aware 263,124 277,244 
PRIN os s5s Sew sae 57,441 26,214 
POON, 5 hss dole oen os 126,309 129,678 
RE ne ee 3,164 2,689 
New Hampshire....... 20,523 27,053 
New Jersey........... : 29,672 33,487 
New Mexico.......... 28,841 35,676 
os fit ee 193,060 215,597 
North Carolina....... 269,740 253,725 
North Dakota......... 77,693 74,360 
Re Pe ca a5 oes cts 256,690 272,045 
re 191,731 190,192 
COUNT 5-6 i se.o os ote ene 50,188 45,502 
Pennsylvania .. 202,256 219,295 
Rhode Island......... 4,084 5,292 
South Carolina........ 192,664 176,434 
South Dakota......... 74,564 77,644 
TORUS 6.63.86 vee 252,691 246,012 

WME 5 ok ome sees 435,666 417,770 
BORNE a eGo 5 Sk aoe Shere 25,664 21,676 
NE ose SS wie 29,072 32,709 
RR 52 here e2 186,011 184,018 
Washington <...62.... 66,288 56,192 
West Virginia........ 87,289 96,685 
WISGOQEIN: 3co0cecaee ct 1895196 177,127 
WYOMIRE oss. heise 15,611 10,987 

SOB 6c ik oe 6,449,998 6,361,502 


Another interesting fact brought out by 
the census statistics is the increase in the 


value of farm lands and improvements 
during the last decade. This increase, in 
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the principal agricultural states, ranges 
from 30 to 100 per cent. 








MORE LIVE-STOCK RETURNS 
Live-stock supplies as of January 
1920, compared with April 15, 1910, have 
been announced as follows by the Bu- 

reau of the Census: 





ALABAMA 

Jan. 1,1920 Apr. 15, 1910 
Horses ..... 130,462 *132,611 
Mules.... 296,138 *246,028 
Cattle ...... 1,044,008 *816,941 
Sheep... 81,868 *109,112 
Goats... BO (| aislecsce oe 6 
Swine... ee. cee cess 

MAINE 
Horses .... 94,350 *107,210 
RUGS oe ea es 444 * 353 
Cattle ..... 300,747 *224,622 
Sheep... 119,471 *149,934 
Swine... Pies anaes cas 

MARYLAND 

Horses . . 141,341 *149,596 
Mules . 32,621 * 22,367 
Cattle... 2s... (‘266 ATT *248,687 
Sheep ....... 103,027 *126,251 
Swine .... DUUMOR. § Gade cies 

OHIO 
Horses . 810,692 * 888,027 
Mules ... ..5.% 31,626 * 22,505 
Cattle ....... 1,926,823 *1,581,925 
Sheep ..... 2,102,550 *2,890,163 
OIG 6s ce at SE Sa a he's 

*Excluding spring colts, calves, and 
lambs. 


_BEAVERS CAUSE DAMAGE TO 
NATIONAL FORESTS 


Beavers on the national forests are 
multiplying rapidly. On the Cochetopa 
Forest in southwestern Colorado, for in- 
stance, where two years ago there were 
only about 200 beavers, forest rangers 
estimate that there are now close to 12.- 
000 of the animals, Enjoying complete 
protection in twenty-four states, the beav- 
ers in certain sections are beginning to 
cause considerable trouble through their 
destruction of tree growth, damming up 
of water-courses and irrigation ditches, 
etc. So serious has the damage done b) 
these intrepid little engineers become on 
some of the forests that permission has 
been sought to trap a certain percentage 
each year, leaving enough for breeding 
purposes. A beaver pelt at present brings 
about $20 in the fur market. 












CAKE 









Slocum Cake & Feed Co. 


WIRE, PHONE OR WRITE US FOR LOWEST PRICES 


649 LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Small Stock Ranch 


At a Bargain for Quick Sale 


acres, all fenced and cross- 
? 160 fenced: 3 miles of creek 


running water; 80 acres 


alfalfa; fair buildings; 200 acres in culti- 
vation; will support 400 head throughout 
the year; 50 miles east of Denver; 5 miles 
to railroad; good auto road. 


Priced right, and easy terms. 


The E. C. HUFFMAN 
Realty and Inv. Co. 
17th and Welton Sts., Denver, Colo. 


WILD BOAR NOT A HERD-IMPROVER 


An interesting test is being conducted 
at the Iowa Experiment Station with a 
wild boar from Mexico. This animal has 
been making the rounds of the different 
agricultural colleges of the Middle West, 
coming to the Iowa school from Kansas. 
He will remain the property of Iowa for 
some time, after which he will be shipped 
to the next school desiring his services. 


The boar is six years old, weighs 150 
pounds, and carries all of the faults of 
the modern animal—only more so, says 
an exchange. Most of his weight is in the 
forequarters. He has crooked legs and 
sloping pasterns, slopes likewise in the 
rump, “has a roof-like top, heavy tusks, a 
shallow covering, raccoon hams, and is 
built for speed.” 


Early in the year the Mexican was 
crossed on a Poland-China sow of good 
type. The pigs resulting from this union 
resemble their sire in a marked degree. 
After six months of farm life they have 
not yet reached a weight of 100 pounds, 
although they have been self-fed, and have 
had free choice of corn, tankage, corn- 
germ meal, alfalfa meal, and salt from 
the time they were farrowed. 


The intention now is to cross these pigs 
hack on the Mexican boar. This is in- 
ipreeding with a vengeance, but the belief 
s that they can stand it. The pigs will 
‘lso be crossed with a civilized boar to 
note the variations. 


COTTONSEED VALUES 
In response to many inquiries regard- 
ing cottonseed values anc a possible bet- 
ter way of disposing of the product at 
current low prices, the State Chemist of 
Texas has issued the following statement: 
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CattleRanch 


FOR SALE 


Desert cattle outfit forsale on reasonable basis; 
conveniently located as to railroads; 3,500 hea 
of cattle; land, water, and range rights with 
car ing capacity of 5,000 head, together with 
irrigated hay ranch capable of producing 


,500 tons alfalfa hay, centrally located; warm 
country; no hay required for stock cattle in 


winter season. This is a low-operating-cost 
proposition. Dealings will be with owners — no 
commissions nor middlemen. Would consider 
a proposition to deal on outfit separate from the 
hay ranch if preferred. If interested, address 


R. C. TURRITTIN, 
Constantia, California 


“Cottonseed varies in composition, but 
it contains in one ton of 2,000 pounds ap- 
proximately 28 pounds of phosphoric acid, 
valued at $2.10, 64 pounds of nitrogen, 
valued at $19.20, and 32 pounds of potash, 
valued at $6.40; making a total valuation 
of $28.70. A ton of cottonseed meal 
should have fertilizer valuation of $51.65, 
if it contains 43 per cent protein. In a 
mixed fertilizer the plant food costs con- 
siderably more than this. 


“With cottonseed at $20 a ton, cotton- 
seed meal should sell for $36 a ton in 
order to secure the same fertilizing value. 
If 1,000 pounds of cottonseed meal and 
600 pounds of cottonseed hulls are ex- 
changed for a ton of seed, the exchange is 
approximately even in fertilizing value, 
but the person exchanging loses the cost 
of hauling the seed to the mill and haul- 
ing the materials back. 

“Texas cottonseed contains approxi- 
mately 13.3 pounds digestible protein, 
with a productive value of 17.9. Foarty- 
three per cent cottonseed meal contains 
approximately 38 per cent digestible pro- 
tein and 18.5 pounds productive value in 
100 as cottonseed meal. For fattening 
purposes cottonseed does have nearly the 
same feeding value as cottonseed meal, 
but for balancing a ration it contains 
much less protein and has a lower value. 
On account of the high oil content, it is 
not possible to use more than three to 
five pounds of cottonseed per day, or the 
digestion of the animal will be injured.” 


FARMERS’ UNION DOING IMMENSE 
CO-OPERATIVE BUSINESS 


Co-operative selling and purchasing 
agencies, together with commercial enter- 
prises of various sorts, conducted by the 
National Farmers’ Union, did an aggre- 
gate business of more than $600,000,000 
during the last twelvé months, according 
to reports submitted at the annual con- 
vention held in Kansas City recently. 
The union has a membership of 900,000, 
and its business activities are distributed 
over more than twenty states. 











300,000 Acres %1:2> 


Pine Timber Land; State of Ohihuahua, 
Mexico. Splendid Milling Property. Will 
make one of the best Cattle and Sheep 
Ranches in all Mexico. Timber alone worth 
ten times the price of the land in fee. Well 


watered. Parts of the land will grow corn, 
beans, etc. Full reports furnished interested 
parties. Not afraid to give others opportunity 
to make some money; therefore will co- 
operate; 1 am not in the all-hog class. 
Exclusively by 


H. STEIN 2,'asasssvcii* 


THE GRAND CHAMPION AT CHICAGO 


What a college education can do for a 
responsive bovine was again illustrated at 
the International Live Stock Exposition 
held at Chicago from November 27 to De- 
cember 4, 1920, when Purdue University, 
for the fourth time, won the grand cham- 
pionship. The prize-winner this time was 
“Black Ruler’—an Aberdeen-Angus steer 
a little more than two years old, bred and 
raised at the university, and tipping the 
scales at 1,340 pounds. 

Black Ruler made his first appearance 
in the International show-ring in 1919. 
He then ranked as No. 35—the poorest in 
his class. With faith unshaken, the ex- 
perts at Purdue proceeded to formulate - 
a new feeding course, with the result that 
in the next four months Doddie gained 
an average of forty pounds and during 
the succeeding eight months an average 
of fifty pounds monthly. This was ac- 
complished on the following bill-of-fare: 
concentrated feed, in the shape of corn, 
oats, cooked wheat, and ground barley, in 
amounts of from sixteen to eighteen 
pounds a day; for roughage, a small al- 
lowance of clover hay and from ten to 
twelve pounds of corn silage. 

Wilson & Co. bought the steer at $1.75 
a pound. 


KEEPING THE CALF WELL 


Most calf ailments are due to improper 
feeding or insanitary conditions, or both. 
Keep the calf out of cold rains in win- 
ter as much as possible, and provide a 
dry, well-bedded stall at night. 

Provide nature’s tonics—exercise, sun- 
shine, pure air, abundance of fresh water, 
and a variety of feeds—and there will be 
little need for medical attention. It is 
better to prevent the occurrence of dis- 
ease than to be under the necessity of 
curing it afterwards. 














































Brahma 
Bulls 


High-grade Brahma bulls from our full- 
blooded Brahma bulls which were im- 
ported from India. Also a few carloads 
of Brahma heifers. Write for prices and 
description. 


SARTWELLE BROTHERS 


PALACIOS, TEXAS 


MONTANA 


Herefords 


FOR SALE 


20 pene Regist’d ot 
25 H os Yearling Bulls 


25Head “ Yearli 
23Head  « Weanling Heifers 


Beau Brummel, Beau Perfection and Perfection 
Fairfax breeding. Good size, good color. 


W. H. DONALD 


Melville, Montana 


Observe the calf at all times. If it 
should appear drowsy, feverish, stiff, or 
sluggish, act quickly. Reduce its feed at 
once, and the disorder may in large meas- 


ure be prevented. Keep salt before the . 


calf at all times. An abundant supply of 
fresh water should be available always. 

Some of the commoner ailments can 
be treated by following instructions 
which are contained in various bulletins 
and publications issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In case of serious 
illness, consult a competent veterinarian 
at once. Do not delay. 





You Save from $10 to $15 on every 
SADDLE and HARNESS 


Send for our Free Catalog 
from maker to consumer 


Fred Mueller 


Saddle and Harness Co. 
1413-15-17-19 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 


The Celebrated Mueller Saddle 
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HOW OUR WEALTH IS DISTRIBUTED 

A preliminary report covering personal 
income-tax returns for the calendar year 
ended December 31, 1918, has been issued 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. The 
number of personal returns filed was 4,- 
425,114, the total amount of net income 
reported was $15,924,639,355, and the tax 
(normal and surtax) amounted to $1,127,- 
721,835. There were filed: 


67 returns of incomes of $1,000,000 and 
over; 


178 returns of incomes of $500,000 to 
$1,000,000; 


382 returns of incomes of $300,000 to 
$500,000; 


1,514 returns of incomes of $150,000 to 
$300,000; 


2,358 returns of incomes of $100,000 to 
$150,000; 


9,996 returns of incomes of $50,000 to 
$100,000; 


28,542 returns of incomes of $25,000 to 
$50,000; 

116,569 returns of incomes of $10,000 to 
$25,000; 


319,356 returns of incomes of $5,000 to 
$10,000; 

932,336 returns of incomes of $3,000 to 
$5,000; 

1,496,878 returns of incomes of $2,000 to 
$3,000; 


1,516,938 returns of incomes of $1,000 to 
$2,000. 


How many taxable incomes were unre- 
ported is not estimated. 


HOW MANY KINDS HAVE YOU 
SEEN LATELY? 


“Do you know that there are fifty-four 
different kinds of United States paper 
money now in circulation in this coun- 
try?’ asks the Philadelphia Ledger. 
“There are five kinds of $1 bills, five 
kinds of $2 bills, six kinds of $5 bills, 
seven kinds of $10 bills, seven kinds of 
$20 bills, six kinds of $50 bills, six kinds 
of $100 bills, four kinds of $500 bills, five 
kinds of $1,000 bills, one kind of $5,000 
bills, and two kinds of $10,000 bills. We 
were looking over our loose change and 
unearthed this interesting information.” 
























NEW RATE FOR LIVE-STOCK SHIPPERS 


Commencing December 15, 1920, the 
Union Pacific Railroad has made provi- 
sion for moving live stock shipped from 
stations west of Cheyenne, Wyo., to 
Omaha, Neb., via Denver without an extra 
charge. 
the opportunity to try the Denver market 
before going to Omaha, without payin: 
any additional freight. 
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Wm. R. Smith J. Ciark Eastes 


John Smith 


“Nothing But 


SHEEP’ 


Sheep Bought and Sold 


on Commission Only 


WE AIM AT 
Efficient Handling 
Intelligent Salesmanship 
Full Market Values on All Sales 
Courteous Treatment and 
Prompt Returns 












Write or wire us for 
MARKET INFORMATION 
or Advice 








Consign all shipments 
direct to 


Wm. R. Smith 
& Son 


UNION STOCK YARDS 
OMAHA and CHICAGO 





A.J.Knollin 


POCATELLO, IDAHO Box 478 


“<t Pure-Bred SHEEP 


Rambouillets Cotswolds 
Lincolns Shropshires 
Hampshires Oxfords 


Romneys 
Belgian Horses— Milking Shorthorns 


Serviceable rams of above breeds and a few 
Shropshire ewes for sale at reasonable 
Tt Also a few youn “a ian stallions 

red from imported stoc a few bulls, 


milking Shorthorn strain 
Correspondence solicited. 


In this way shippers are given 


0.J.Snyder’s 
Saddles 


BEST IN THE WEST 


Send for our 
No. 20 Catalogue just out 


1535 LARIMER STREET 
Denver, Colo. 
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FEEDING COTTONSEED PRODUCTS TO 
LIVE STOCK 


IGH PROTEIN CONTENT is the chief reason for the 

extensive use of cottonseed products for stock-feeding pur- 
poses, both in this country and in Europe. Another reason is 
the immense quantities in which these products are available. 
A large variety of feeds derived from cotton seed are now in the 
market, both as concentrates and as roughages. Chemical analy- 
sis gives the following percentages of protein and carbohydrates 
in different products: 


CN DUES hob SS hoadewks 
Cottonseed meal— 


en 8s ie dec ede ceeeuk 43.3 35.7 
 @ y, Kip tire eh wa we 38.9 41.7 
CRO Gk Gees oh ces 37.8 44.2 
Cold-pressed cottonseed cake. 25.8 55.5 
Cottonseed Rules ....ccicccs 2.8 86.0 


Formerly uncrushed cotton seed was widely used as a feed. 
Now cottonseed products have taken its place. One pound of 
meal is equivalent to nearly two pounds of seed for fattening 
purposes. 

Cottonseed cake is made from the residue remaining after 
the oil has been extracted from the seed. Cottonseed cake and 
cottonseed meal are practically identical in composition. In 
this country the meal is more commonly used; in Europe the 
cake is preferred. On the open range or pasture, where meal 
would be blown away, cake is often broken up and spread on 
the ground. 


Cottonseed hulls are the roughage product of cottonseed-oil 
manufacture. They have a low feeding value, and should be fed 
only in connection with feeds rich in protein. 


Cottonseed products, though valuable as feeds, possess toxic 
properties, making it unsafe to feed them to certain animals. 
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some new 


Y Furniture— 
Garland Range, 
Kitchen Maid 


Kitchen Cabinet, 


i Pathe 


Phonograph— 


for they are the best? 
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You are cordialiy invited to make this store your 
headquarters while in Denver 


D. F. BLACKMER 


FURNITURE AND CARPET CO. 
1542 Lawrence Street, Denver, Colo. 
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Let Your New Year’s 
Resolution Be to 


Shop for CASH 


and Pay LESS 


You will be agreeably surprised 
at the money you can save by 
shopping for CASH. 


It has been our policy for nearly 
a half century to buy and sell for 
CASH ONLY. That this policy 
has proven profitable to many 
thousands of people is evidenced 
by the brilliant success of this 
great institution. 


Start the | 
New Year Right— 


Buy for Cash and 
Pay Less! 


Watch! ===" 
36th Annual 
Challenge Sale 
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Cottonseed meal is constipating and should be supplemented 
with laxative feed, such as silage. 

This information is contained in Farmers’ Bulletin 1179, 
published by the Bureau of Animal Industry, which summarizes 
the results of feeding experiments with cottonseed products in 
the following manner: 


“1. Do*not feed cottonseed meal to young calves. 

“2. Horses and pigs should be fed cottonseed products only 
in small quantities, and then with great precaution. 

“3. Procure prices on high-grade and low-grade cottonseed 
meal, and choose the feed which supplies protein at the least 
cost. 

“4, For feeding cattle: (a) One pound of cottonseed mea] 
is usually considered worth as much as 2 pounds of corn or its 
equivalent. (b) Heavy rations of cottonseed meal should he 
discontinued after 100 to 120 days when dry roughage is fed, 
and after 150 days when succulent feeds are used. (c) Cotton- 
seed cake may be used profitably as a supplemental feed for 
fattening cattle on pasture. 

“5. In sections where much corn, stover, fodder, timothy, 
or other carbohydrate feed is used it is extremely important 
that some feed like cottonseed meal be used. 

“6. Cottonseed meal stimulates the appetites of fattening 
animals and causes them to consume more feed, and likewise to 
make greater gains. 

“7. Cottonseed meal is a very valuable protein feed for 
dairy cows. One pound of good-quality cottonseed meal is 
usually considered equal to 2 pounds of wheat bran for milk 
production.” 


RELATIVE VALUE OF SILAGE AND ALFALFA 

HAY FOR GROWING STOCK CATTLE 
WO QUESTIONS often askea by stock-cattle growers are: 
= (1) Can cattle be wintered as cheaply and as satisfactorily 
Qualit Stag S f /P on silage as on alfalfa hay? (2) Will cattle wintered on 
y Ly silage make satisfactory gains on pasture the following season? 
In order to find answers to these problems, the Animal Hus- 


Pr 1C eS A 7" é D OW nN bandry Section of the Kansas Experiment Station at Manhattan 


last winter started a test with forty Hereford calves dropped 
in the spring of 1919. The calves were divided into two groups 
WOMEN who have searched and hoped for of twenty head each. One group was fed alfalfa hay, and the 
more favorable buying opportunities will wel- other a ration of silage and one pound of cottonseed meal per 


head daily from December 17, 1919, to April 29, 1920. On the 

latter date the two lots were jointly turned into a bluestem 

pasture and allowed to graze until November 25, 1920. 
Following is a summary of the results of this test: 


come this news. ‘Thetendency for more mod- 
erate prices is definitely apparent at Lewis’. 


Striking Winter Apparel that portrays appro- ceili eal acae cin eae oon ails 
priate fashions is arriving daily. There is a Milk Shale okt nccdeas sds Alfalfa hay Silage and cottonseed 


wonderful choice of rich-toned duvetyns, peti rcaplcine = 


tricotines, and twills to be had, and at prices Avene atin bie ee 94 
pleasingly lower than for many seasons. *Cost per pound of gain $0.135 
Summer season (7 months)— 
SOR 525. i ie se ites es wehicawu ‘Bluestem grass Bluestem grass 
Average initial weight 530 
Average final weight 805 
Average gain of steer 275 
*Cost per pound of gain $0.033 $0.036 
Total for year (11% months)— 
Total gain per steer 369 
*Total cost per pound of gain.... $0.129 $0.086 


*Feed prices: alfalfa hay, $25 a ton; silage, $8 a ton; cottonseed 
meal, $72 a ton; pasture, $10 per steer for season. 


DENVER “On the basis of these results,” concludes Professor H. B 
Winchester, in charge of the experiment, “silage, properly supple- 


50 Specialized Departments j mented, can be fed to growing stock cattle at a distinct advan- 
tage, from the standpoint of both cost and increased growth.” 


[EDITOR’S NOTE—While the foregoing test is most interesting 
W. and instructive, the relative results as to costs of gain per pound 
, i d for 

€ Dredd trans or ation in the two lots are open to question because of the price usec 
p p J . D t charges on alfalfa hay as compared with silage. The normal percentage differ- 
anything anywhere ence in the prices of these two feeds is not, in our judgment, so 


great as shown in this test; consequently the cost of gains does not 


—we make no exceptions reflect “average conditions} 
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THE PRODUCER invites its women readers to send it contributions, ideas, sug- 
aestions for this department. Co-operate with us in making the “Corner” just what 
you want it to be. Address all communications to Editor Woman’s Corner, THD 
PRODUCER, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 
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NEW YEAR 


[Mabel Compton] 


\.OME OF US make New Year resolutions, and some of us don’t. It is probably safe 

to say that most of those who do, never keep them. Any day is as good a day as 
New Year’s for making up our minds to make a worth-while change. But, since the 
first of the year is the accepted season for good “resolves,” why not resolve to do 
some simple little thing that will help us get more out of life—something that we 
really can do? One of us may need to learn to see the good in others; another, to 
see her own faults. Someone else may want to know the source of content—to make 
the most of what one has at the present moment; still another, to learn the secret 
of suecess. Whatever our failing or foible or need may be, a little sober thought, a 
daily reminder of it, will keep it before us and find us leaning in the right direction 
to attain or to overcome. And a little conscious effort year after year to do.what we 
ought to do, to be what we should like to be, to accomplish a worthy purpose, may 


some day blossom and bear. Good fruits often grow from tiny seeds. 





SELF-EDUCATION 


The woman who, for one reason or an- 
other, was not able to get so much 
schooling as she would have liked need 
not become discouraged and feel that 
there is the end of things because she has 
married and gone to the country, on a 
ranch or a farm. If there is a desire for 
progress and a taste for study, the fact 
that she is a housewife, and perhaps far 
away from schools, certainly need not 
deprive her of the pleasure and cultural 
value of continuing her favorite subjects. 


Colleges are offering courses in domes- 
tie science, history, sociology, etc., by cor- 
respondence. One keeps in touch, by 
mail, with capable instructors, and often 
with more personal attention than can 
be given in a class-room. By going to the 
institution for examination when the sub- 
ject is completed, one may, in most cases, 
obtain the same credit for the work as if 
done in the school. High-school courses 
are given by mail; efficiency courses in 
many lines of work; music, languages, 
art, and literature. Surely no one need 
languish at home in the country for 
mental food and intellectual connection 
with the outside world. If you cannot 
come to the school, the school will come 
to you. 





There is a vast deal of satisfaction and 
pleasure in a study-table beside the open 
fire on winter evenings. One soon begins 
to feel that he is storing up something 
really worth while—something that bears 
interest for the future; not for oneself 
alone, but for the family and the home. 
It creates a finer atmosphere, an elevat- 
ing influence, and higher standards for 
the children. The things that mother is 
interested in will interest the children, 
too, as soon as they are old enough. 


COLDS 


The cause of a cold is not so often from 
exposure as from coddling. An overheated 
room and bad air will cause more colds 
than all out-of-doors. Given a system al- 
ready clogged with poisons from careless 
eating and faulty elimination, and a few 
minutes in a stuffy room will do the rest. 
So, in winter, when the fire is going 
because it is a little snowy and blowy 
outside, nine times out of ten we reply to 
each inquiring friend’s “How are you?” 
“Oh, I have a cold, of course! And so 
has mother, and sister.” But why? It is 
not the easiest thing-in the world to get 
rid of a cold that has been hanging on 
for some time. But if you do not, it will 


get you sooner or later with something 
more serious; for it rapidly affects the 
whole system, weakening and irritating 
the membranes and sending out invita- 
tions wholesale to all sorts of germs. It 
is easier to avoid a cold in the first place 
than to cure it after you have it. The 
same thing that will cure it would have 
prevented it, and with less time and ef- 
fort; for there would have been better 
material to build with before the cold 
had further weakened the body’s resist- 
ance. If resistance had not been low, 
you would not have caught the cold. Hav- 
ing caught it and nurtured it for a few 
days or weeks, you have just that much 
more to build to drive it out. So catch 
it in its earliest stage, if you would pre- 
vent it from becoming the “hanging-on”’ 
kind. 


If you keep the temperature in your 
living-rooms around seventy degrees, a 
small opening in two windows for the cir- 
culation of air, sleep with open windows, 
take an hour’s outdoor exercise every day, 
eat plenty of fresh fruits and vegetables, 
drink at least two quarts of water daily 
(between meals), take a cold sponge-bath 
and rub-down every morning, and a warm 
bath at least twice a week, you will not 
have colds. And the same treatment will 
cure a cold. It is well, however, to begin 
with a mild laxative to cleanse the 
bowels, and a hot bath to allow the pores 
of the skin to throw off as much of the 
poison as possible. After the hot bath 
one should go directly to bed, and be well 
covered to prevent catching more cold. 

Colds are contagious. Don’t give yours 
to the other fellow, or take his, through 
carelessness. It is better to use small 
squares of old muslin that may be burnt, 
than to use handkerchiefs. See that the 
school children have a plentiful supply of 
fresh handkerchiefs. And, contrary to 
the old custom, tell them not to “blow 
hard,” but to blow both nostrils at once. 
Severe blowing, especially if one nostril is 
closed with a finger, may force the infec- 
tion into the eustachian tubes leading to 
the inner ear—one of the most frequent 
causes of deafness in one or both ears 
later in life. 


VITAMINES 

They do not sound especially appetizing, 
and yet we need to eat more of them 
than we do. This vital element, necessary 
to health and normal growth, is present 
in sufficient measure in a good part of 
our food. But in the process of cook- 
ing, with the chemical changes it brings 
about, this highly essential feature of 
our diet is partly, or often entirely, de- 
stroyed. In proportion to the bulk of 
food required to maintain the average 
human body, the vitamine content is so 
small as to appear insignificant, and by 
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most of us is left to chance or ignored 
altogether. One need not be familiar with 
the physician’s or scientist’s latest trea- 
tise on the subject to understand and ap- 


preciate its health- and strength-giving 
properties, and profit materially thereby. 

The average diet contains too much 
cooked food. One uncooked article of 
food in each meal would soon correct the 
deficiency in the supply of vitamines; 
for instance, an apple with breakfast, 
celery or radishes or sliced raw carrots 
with lunch, dates or raisins and nuts for 
dinner dessert instead of pie; or, when 
we have pie, a bit of lettuce or a salad 
of crisp shredded carrots and chopped 
nuts with mayonnaise. One can soon 
manage a variety of really tempting 
dishes by a little forethought and plan- 
ning. And vitamines are plentiful in 
raw fruits, vegetables, nuts, raw milk, 
‘and raw yeast. Some physicians (as well 
as the yeast manufacturers) are recom- 
mending a cake of yeast three times a day 
to replace the vitamines that are lost in 
the preparation of our food. 
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RECIPES 
Soup 


These are the days when the steaming 
soup-kettle is a great favorite with the 
man of the house—and others. And, 
while almost any collection of left-over 
odds and ends may be made into soup of 
some sort, at the same time a good, prop- 
erly made stock is by far the best founda- 
tion for the soup. Bits of left-over meais 
and vegetables may then be added to ad- 
vantage. It sounds very economical to 
say without any reservation: “Anything 
and everything may go into the soup- 
pot.” So it may—in its proper order; 
but not all at once. Too much of a mix- 
ture is not soup; it is just a mess. ‘In 
the recipe given below for soup stock, 
left-over bones from roasts, steaks, chops, 
etc., may be substituted, in whole or in 
part, for the beef shin. It will require 
more pounds of the cooked left-overs, 
however; and the stock is better for hav- 
ing at least a pound or two of fresh 
uncooked meat and bone added. 


In Using Long Distance— 


In placing a call to a distant point, thought should be 
taken of the convenience of the person called, and of others 
who wish to use the line. 


It isn’t a kind act to place a long-distance call and then 
leave your telephone before connection is made with the dis- 


tant person. 


For instance, you place a call for a busy man 
in Busyville.. Then you leave your office. 


Meanwhile, the 


Busyville man is called, he answers, the operator rings your 
telephone and there is no response, or she is told you have 


stepped out. 


It is not only annoying to the person called, 


but others who are waiting have been delayed in securing 


the circuit. 


If you MUST leave the telephone before the call has been 
completed, please notify “Long Distance’ at what telephone 
you can be called. This will prévent inconvenience to the 
person called and will conserve the use of long-distance 


facilities. 


Each subscriber is an essential factor in good telephone 
service, and we will greatly appreciate during this year, as in 
the past, your doing your part in the use of your telephone, 
and your friendly attitude towards our efforts to make the 


service the best possible. 


By the Way— 


Are you taking advantage of our reduced Evening and 


Night Rates? 


Between 8:30 p. m. and midnight, station-to- 


station calls—that is, calls for numbers only and not for a 


particular person—are ONE-HALF the day rate. 


Between 


midnight and 4:30 a. m. such calls are ONE-FOURTH the 


day rate. 


TRY THESE RATES ON YOUR TELEPHONE 


THE MOUNTAIN STATES TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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Soup Stock 
6 pounds shin of Sprig of thyme 


beef 2 sprigs parsley 
3 quarts cold 1 medium-sized 
water onion (sliced) 
1% teaspoon pepper 1% teaspoons salt, 
corns 


1 bay leaf 

Wipe the meat with a damp cloth. Cut 
the meat from the bone in small bits. 
Sear lightly in a hot pan, to which a 
small bit of fat or marrow has been added 
to prevent sticking. Place meat and 
bones in pot, add water, and place over 
slow fire to cook. Let it simmer for six 
hours. The last hour of cooking add sea- 
soning. Strain. 

For vegetable soup, simmer in a small 
amount of salted water, until tender, one- 
half cup each of finely cut carrot, turnip, 
and celery; also a small onion, a cup of 
canned tomatoes, a cup of cooked sma!] 
Lima beans, and three tablespoons of 
cooked barley or rice. Add to the above 
stock, and serve. 


Noodle Soup 


Flour 
l% teaspoon salt Soup stock 


Beat egg slightly; add salt and suffi- 
cient flour to make a stiff dough. Knead 
until smooth on a lightly floured board. 
Roll out very thin. Dust over with a 
little flour, roll up like a jelly-roll, and 
cut in thin slices with sharp knife. Shake 
out each little roll, and leave on board 
to dry. Add to boiling beef broth, and 
simmer thirty minutes. Add a smal] 
sprinkling of finely chopped parsley to 
each bowl of soup in serving. 


1 egg 


Cream Potato Soup 
11% quarts scalded 2 cups sliced Span- 


milk ish onion 
3 cups potato Salt and pepper 
(diced) 3 slices bacon 


3 tablespoons flour 


Cook potatoes ten minutes in.a little 
salted water. Fry bacon crisp. Remove 
from pan and crush into bits. Brown the 
onions lightly in the bacon drippings. Re- 
move onions to pan with the potatoes. 
Add flour to grease remaining in the pan. 
Rub to smooth paste. Add one cup of 
cold water and one pint of the hot milk. 
Stir until smooth. Add to remainder 
of milk and pour over the _ potatoes, 
onions, and bacon. Serve with croutons 
—small squares of crisp toast. 

* * ok 


Cranberry Jelly 

In the December number a printer's 
error gave too much time to the cooking 
in this recipe. It should have read: Pick 
over and wash one quart of cranberries. 
Add one cup of boiling water, and boil 
twenty minutes. Put through sieve, add 
two cups of sugar, and boil five minutes 
longer. Set away to chill in sauce-pan 
or mold. Use an agate or enameled pan 
preferably. 


LETTER-BOX 

Perhaps the daily, homely vegetable 
dishes would be more appreciated if we 
kept more in mind their beneficial effect. 
Lettuce and celery are good for the 
nerves. Beets, turnips, and spinach con- 
tain iron. Tomatoes are a liver stimu- 
lant. Carrots help to make a clear 
complexion. Asparagus acts upon the kid- 
neys. Without doubt a liberal use of © 
vegetables, both cooked and raw, will do 
much toward keeping the system in good 
condition.—A, N. A. 
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THE TWELVE MONTHS 


[Evaleen Stein] 


NCE the last number of the “Kids’ 

Corral” the old year has gone his 
way and a new one come to earth. But, 
though 1921 has his name all to himself, 
the twelve months he will lead in will 
bear the same old titles they have borne 
for ages; and, I wonder, do you happen 
to know how they came by them? Sup- 
pose we let them pass before us in fancy, 
like the actors in a movie before the 
play begins; for is not each here to fill 
a several weeks’ engagement with the 
world? And, though we may think we 
know the troop fairly well, perhaps it 
will add to our interest in them if we 
learn something of the meaning of their 
names. 

First comes January, as he appears in 
the ancient painted books from which we 
shall draw most of our pictures. He is 
thus shown as a white-haired man, wear- 
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The Universal 


is not an ordinary Range. 
It:is superior to any other 
range in Service, Economy, 
Durability and Beauty — 
an all-cast-iron range that 
will last practically a 


ing a snow-white mantle, blowing on his 
fingers to warm them, and carrying a 
billet of wood under his arm. A rather 
chilly-looking figure; yet I am sure you 
boys and girls love him, as he lets you 
coast and skate and snowball; and, if 
older folks are not so fond of him, why, 
never mind, for January is none the less 
a very old and _ respectable month; 
though neither he nor February is so 
old as the other ten months. That is 
because, ages and ages ago, the Roman 
people, who were already beginning to 
start the fashion of doing things, di- 
vided the year into ten longer months, 
instead of the twelve shorter ones we 
have now. They began these in the 
spring with the month we now call 
March; though none of the ten had any 
regular names then, but only numbers 
by which to call them. 


The Home of Celebrated Lines 
in Home Furnishings 


Buying furniture of an old-established house, 
where only the celebrated lines of furnishings 
are carried, is a guarantee of satisfaction. 


Davis & Shaw 


do not discard the old reliable goods that have 
proven their value, to experiment with novelty 
furniture. It is our policy to sell goods which 
we can recommend to the limit. Being located 
out of the high rent district enables us to sell 
better goods for less money than up-street stores 


very short time. 


HER 


One-Minute Electric Washers, 
with the peg dally, wash the clothes 
and remove every bit of dirt. No rubbing 
to do. A One-Minute Washer will pay 
for itself in saving of labor, laundry 
bills, and wear and tear on clothes in a 


By and by—that is to say, nearly seven 
hundred years before the Christ-child was 
born—one of the Roman kings, named 
Numa Pompilius, decided to begin the 
new year in the winter instead of spring, 
and to have twelve instead of ten 
months, putting in the two new ones 
right to start with. Then he cast about 
for a name for the first of these; for, of 
course, there were no numbers he could 
use before number one. If he had put 
the new months in as eleven and twelve, 
it would have seemed easier; but that 
did not suit him; so he had to find a 
name. Now, the Romans at that time 
worshiped a great many gods, who pre- 
sided over a number of things. One of 
them was called Janus, and his especial 
care was to watch over doorways. So, 
as the first month in the year seemed 
to be opening the door to let the others 
in, King Numa named it Januarius, in 
honor of the god; and, after a long time, 
when the English language started, this 
Latin word became January. Indeed, the 
names by which we call all twelve of the 
months are but little changed from those 
given them by the Romans, who spoke 
the Latin tongue, and who ruled the 
world so long that many laws they made, 
and things they did, and names they 
chose, were copied by other nations and 
continue to this. day. 

But February comes next on our movie 
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screen. He is a gray old man, wrapped 
in a gray cloak, and not very pleasant- 
looking. It seems that at this time of 
the year the folks of Rome were in the 
habit of praying hard to their gods, and 
trying to make amends for all the wicked 
things they had done the year before. I 
dare say it was much in the manner that 
we make all sorts of good resolutions on 
New Year’s Day and think we will always 
behave as finely as we can. So, as his 
people were at that time in this penitent 
mood, King Numa thought it fitting to 
call his second new month Februarius, 
because in their language that word 
meant to purify and make amends. Nev- 
ertheless, February, though his name is 
very proper, is apt to be so disagreeable 
that he is the least popular of all the 
months, and perhaps that is the reason 
he was made the shortest of all; for 
King Numa gave him but twenty-nine 
days, except in leap years, when he got 
thirty. Later on he was robbed of an- 
other day. I will tell you how when we 
come to August. 

The third of our pictures is an odd 
one—a fierce-looking man, arrayed in a 
suit of armor and helmet, yet leaning on 
a spade, and carrying a branch of almond 
blossoms and a basket of seeds. This is 
the way old-time artists painted Martius 
—or March, as we call him. You know 
he was just number one when there 
were only the ten months; but as, after 
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King Numa, that number no longer fitted 
him, the Romans named him for Mars, 
their god of war, who was a great favor: 
ite with them because they were tre- 
mendous fighters. The spade and seeds 
and blossoms in the picture are because, 
curiously enough, Mars happened to be 
also god of agriculture. Though really, 
when one thinks of it, this was not a bad 
idea; for it seems only fair that the god 
of battles should see to it that the fields 
he tears up should be properly planted 
afterward. And Martius was really quite 
an appropriate name for the month when 
the Romans were génerally getting ready 
for their spring fighting and the farmers 
for their sowing; for the fields to be laid 
waste would not be theirs, but their ene- 
mies’, as the Romans always beat. 

“The next picture is April—a lovely 
young girl, wreathed with crocuses and 
violets, and scattering daffodils and tulips 
as she comes. Her floating veil is woven 
of silvery raindrops and golden sun- 
beams. It is easy enough to see how she 
got her name, which is said to come from 
a Latin word meaning “I open;” for, of 
course, it is April who opens the sweet 
buds of spring. 

When we come to May and June, there 
are some dry-as-dust writers who insist 
that they got their names because the 
lawmakers of Rome held their large, or 
major, meeting in the first of these two 
months, and their smaller, or junior, 
one the next month; May thus coming 
from the word “major,” and June from 
“junior.” But, for my part, I do not care 
a fig for what they say, but hold with the 
more agreeable writers who declare that 
May was named for the goddess Maia, 
who no doubt was a very charming girl, 
though nobody seems to know much 
about her; and that June is the direct 
namesake of Juno, the beautiful queen of 
all the gods. Really, how could this 
queenly month be named for anyone else? 
So we will picture May as a fair maiden, 
garlanded with peach and apple blossoms 
and dancing round a May-pole gay with 
fluttering ribbons; while royal June shall 
pass before us, as was the custom of the 
queen of the gods, crowned with roses 
and lilies, and reclining in a golden car 
drawn by a pair of splendid peacocks. 

The next two of our pictures show fig- 
ures of men; the first, Julius, which we 
call July, wearing a thin white mantle 
and bearing a mower’s scythe; the other, 
Augustus, or August, clad in a rich robe 
the color of ripened grain. But, though 
these summer months appear thus in the 
old books, when we know their history I 
think we shall see them rather as two 
noble Romans arrayed in imperial togas, 
their brows bound with laurel leaves. 
For, while the names of July and August 
are not in the list of gods, they are 
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chosen in honor of two such illustri 
mortals that the Romans consider 


‘them as quite next thing to gods. July j 


from the first name of the great Juii 
Cesar, who was born in that month, ind 
whose books you will have to read wien 
you study Latin. After Cesar died, his 
friend, Mark Antony, proposed to nme 
that month for him, and _ everybody 
agreed. 

As for August, he also is the namesake 
of a chief ruler; for when Cesar’s 
nephew, Augustus, became emperor, he 
thought that, if his Uncle Julius could 
have a month named after him, so could 
he. And he did not wait to die to have it 
done, but made the matter sure by chris- 
tening August for himself. Then, as July 
had thirty-one days, and at that time 
August could boast but thirty, of course 
the new emperor could not be expected 
to put up with that. So what did he do 
but take a day from poor old February, 
who had fewest to spare, and add it to 
August! That is why February has but 
twenty-eight days now, except in leap 
years, instead of his original twenty-nine. 

Now come four more pictures: Septem- 
ber, a sturdy man loaded with ripened 
sheaves and fruits, a sickle in his hand; 
October, garlanded with vine leaves and 
purple grapes; November, a queer figure, 
very fat—I do not know why—wearing 
a homely woolen tunic and carrying a 
pruning-knife and bundle of cut boughs; 
and, last of all, December, merry and 
handsome, robed in white, crowned with 
holly, and bearing a steaming wassail 
bowl. But what of the names of the 
four? In our language they sound quite 
as if they meant something interesting, 
and it seems very absurd when we learn 
that they are made from Latin words 
meaning nothing but numbers—seven, 
eight, nine, and ten! You see they are 
the same old numbers given them those 
ages and ages ago, before King Numa, 
when the Romans had only ten months, 
beginning with March. Why, in all the 
centuries since, nobody saw fit to sive 
these regular names, as had been done 
with the others, I do not know, nor does 
anyone. Perhaps the Romans just got 
tired thinking up names. At any rate, 
there they are, the ninth, tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth months of our year, mas 
querading in English under high-sound- 
ing names, which are really only a ‘ew 
misfit numbers! But never mind, most 
folks do not know it; so September, 
October, November, and December will 
probably go on carrying off the joke to 
the end of time. 

Meanwhile, here’s a health and Happy 
New Year to everybody, and a toast to 
good old January, with his sleds «and 
snowballs and long evenings for merry- 
making! 
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Beet-Raising and Community Welfare 


Wherever the beet-sugar industry is permanently established the agriculture 
reaches a greater stability than it had previously. © 


Yield of small grains in rotation is increased by beet-growing. 


Land values improve. 


Live-stock feeding is benefited by sugar-beet by-products. 


The beet-sugar factory saves the community from sending millions of dollars to 
the tropics to purchase sugar. 


Labor brought in to tend the beets also aids in the hard work on farms, in mines, 


and on railroads. 


Sugar-beet raising promotes a denser population, and thus quickens the pulse of 


other business. 


The prosperous cities and towns throughout the beet-growing districts of northern 
Colorado attest the benefits of beet-raising. 


THE GREAT WESTERN SUGAR COMPANY 


MAKE BELIEVE 
[Evaleen Stein] 
O river, river, rippling by to seek the silver 
sea, 
Here, take my little paper boat and bear it 
there for me! 


It is not empty—oh no, no! For, listen while 
I tell: 

Its crew and captain sail unseen, beneath a 
magic spell! 


And all unseen the merchandise and bags 
of fairy gold 

I send to buy me treasures rare, the finest 
ever sold. 


Sail fast, sail fast, my little boat, for miles 
and miles and miles, 

To countries strange beyond the sea and far- 
off foreign isles! 


And then come sailing back to me, and bring 
my treasures rare; 

For, though no others see them, 
know that they are there. 


I. shall 


Not Responsible.—The new maid was 
entirely makeshift, and the mistress bore 
with her patiently at first. But on the 
third day she placed a very unclean din- 
ner plate on the table, and patience broke 
down. 


“rT 


Really, Mary, you might at least see 
that the plates are clean!” 

“Well, mum,” Mary rejoined, “I owns 
to them thumb marks, -but that dried 
mustard was there afore I come.”—Told 
by Bill Bryan. 


The Widow’s Mite.—ScHOooLBoy (trans- 
lating )—“He threw himself into the river. 
His wife, horror-stricken, rushed to the 
b 


TEACHER (interposing)—“What did she 
run to the bank for?” 


Bor—‘To get the insurance money.”— 
Insurance Journal (London). 


Far from the End.—“What’s that grass 
widow’s last name?” 


“Nobody knows. She hasn’t come to 
it yet.’—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


A Public Speech.—Bitt—“Have you 
ever done any public speaking?” 


Joze—“I once proposed to a girl over the 
telephone in my home town.”—Burr. 


J.D. Best & Co. 


Western Specialists in 


Corn, Oats 
and Hay 


1638 NINETEENTH STREET 
DENVER, COLO. 








Narrow Escape.— William, aged six, and 
grandfather, aged seventy, had birthdays 
on successive days—a matter of much 
concern to the former. 

“Grandpa,” he said one day, after pon- 
dering on the subject in silence for sev- 
eral minutes, “if I’d have waited a day 
for you, or you’d have hurried up for me, 
we'd have been twins, wouldn’t we?’— 
New York Evening Post. 


He Should Worry.—TEACHER—“Where 
were you yesterday, Tommy Cribbs?” 

Tommy—‘“Please, mum, I had a tooth- 
ache.” 


TEACHER—“Has it stopped?” 
Tommy—“I don’t know.” 


TEACHER—“What do you mean, boy? 
You don’t know if your tooth has stopped 
aching?” 

TommMy—‘“No, mum, the dentist kept it.” 
——Los Angeles Times. 


Stocks, Bonds 


We are prepared to quote prices on any 
security traded in anywhere. If it is on 
the market we can get you a quotation 
either to buy or sell. 
Our Statistical Department will take 
pleasure in answering your inquiries re- 
arding any securities. We specialize in 
gh-Class Texas Oils. 


GILL & COMPANY 


521 Cooper Bldg., Denver 
Phones Champa 567 and Champa 13 


A Partial List of 
WILSON’S Certified 
FOOD PRODUCTS 


Hams 

Bacon 

Cooked Hams 
Oleomargarine 

Shortening 

Kettle Rendered Lard 
Salad Oil 

Canned Corned Beef Hash 
Canned Lunch Tongue 
Canned Rolled Ox Tongue 
Canned Vienna Style Sausage. 
Canned Roast Beef 
Canned Pure Pork Sausage 
Canned Corned Beef 


Ask your dealer; if he cannot 
supply you please give us his 
name. We can stock him quickly. 
as our distribution is national. 


Wewill gladly mail you, free,a copy 
of “Wilson’s Meat Cookery,” our 
book ontheeconomicalpurchaseand 
cooking of meats. Write for it now. 
Address Wilson & Co., Dept. 

41st and Ashland Ave., Chicago. 


—the last word in food quality 


Closesi to your heart is the welfare of your family. One of 
the most important duties you have is the selection of foods 
they shall eat. You want to be absolutely sure that those foods 
are clean, pure and health-making. 


The Wilson Certified label is a genuine help to you. It protects 
you; it guarantees that our promise is being kept to the letter, 
that we have “Certified” the foods it identifies, and that they 
will be appreciated by all, from the man or boy with his fond- 
ness for corned beef hash to the tiniest tot who can hold a 
piece of crisp bacon in his fingers. 


Depend upon it absolutely, for the Wilson Certified label is 
earned only by foods of the choicest, highest quality, selected, 
handled and prepared with the respect due that which is to be 
served at your table. It is the last word in assurance that the 
food it distinguishes is pure, appetizing and especially good— 
food that you and your family will enjoy eating. This label is 
our good name. It means as much to us as it does to you. We 
are jealous of it. We cannot permit the Wilson Certified label 
to be on a food that will not please you the utmost. 
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YOU CAN ABSOLUTELY 


Save the Calves 


EVENTUALLY THE ECONOMY OF USING THE 


Q.M.Franklin Blackles Agsressin 


(The Original Kansas Germ-Free, as manufactured by The Kansas Blackleg 
Serum Company) will be apparent to all stockmen 


Why not get acquainted with this product and its record for positive results 
now, and profit by saving ALL THE CALVES from blackleg? 


The difference in cost is a small item when results are considered. The loss 
of even one calf will more than pay the difference in cost for a good big herd 








The following extract from a letter dated April 24, 1920, from Mr. Lee Bivins, an extensive ranch- 
man of Amarillo, Texas, evidences one of many instances of superiority: 
“I have been using 6,000 to 8,000 doses of the O. M. Franklin serum each year for several years. I 


have tried several times to experiment with other vaccines, but have always had to go back and vaccinate 
again with your serum, as the others were not satisfactory.” 





Reliable products are always 
fore be sure that you find this 
use. 


subject to imitation. There- 
trademark on every bottle you 










IT IS YOUR PROTECTION 






Price, 40 cents per dose; for 10 cents additional per dose we issue a written 
guarantee against loss from blackleg. Comes ready to use in 5, 10, 20, 45 
and 90-dose bottles. Our special syringes, $3.00. Free booklet on request. 
Order through our local agent or from our nearest office 






Kansas Blackleg Serum Company 


AMARILLO, TEX. DENVER, COLO. EL PASO, TEX. FORT WORTH, TEX. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MARFA, TEX. NAMPA, IDAHO OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
RAPID CITY,S.D. SAN ANGELO,TEX. SANTA MARIA,CAL. WICHITA,KAN. CALGARY, CAN. 






CHAS. E. COLLINS, JOHN E. PAINTER, FIELD BOHART, J. WILLARD COBB, 
President Vice-President Treasurer Secretary 
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